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ANSWER TO RUSSIA 


HE reply of the Western Powers to the Soviet Note on 

a peace treaty with Germany is a well-drafted document. 

It is commendably brief, commendably clear, commend- 

ably firm. At the same time it is entirely conciliatory in 
tone, making no attempt to score debating-points—as it well 
might have done over the contrast between the Soviet Union’s 
attitude towards a peace treaty with Germany and its attitude 
towards a peace treaty with Austria. It is satisfactory that 
the German Chancellor should have taken part in the dis- 
cussions on the text of the Note and, by all accounts, found 
so few changes to suggest. While the Note makes the position 
of the Allies unmistakably clear it leaves the door studiously 
open to a Russian rejoinder which might conceivably advance 
negotiation by a step or two; more rapid advance than that 
is hardly to be hoped for. The first step, incontestably, must 
be completely free and secret elections throughout Germany, 
under adequate supervision, not necessarily, though preferably, 
that of the United Nations. If that were conceded by Russia 
everything else could wait, and a great deal would inevitably 
follow. The stipulation regarding this is the cardinal feature 
of the Allied Note. Russia’s reply to it will indicate clearly 
whether her Note was a serious move towards peace or a 
purely tactical move designed to tempt Western Germany to 
eep aloof from the European Defence Community. Fortun- 
ately there is little prospect of that happening. Certainly the 
negotiations regarding it must not be checked for a moment 
by the Russian démarche. The Allied Powers have been right 
in stating plainly that there will be such check. 


Change in the Saar 


What makes the future of the Saar a potentially dangerous 
question is not so much the difliculty of giving the territory a 
stable relationship to both Germany and France as the fact 
that so many individuals in these two countries seem intent 
on upsetting each move towards any sensible settlement. Last 
week's statement by Dr. Adenauer that the Foreign Ministers of 
France and Germany were now setting out to reach a settlement 
independently of any peace treaty breathed new life into the 
Whole question. Until then it had been usual to point out that 
a final settlement could only be made in a peace treaty and to 
pass rapidly over the fact that no such treaty was likely to be 


made—or at any rate, not with Russian co-operation. Now 
there is a chance of progress, for Dr. Adenauer’s statement has 
been approved by the French and British Governments and 
the Prime Minister of the Saar. There is also to be an inquiry 
to see whether the conditions exist for free elections for a new 
Landtag in the Saar. But just when the barriers to progress 
seem to be crumbling on all sides certain elements in France 
and Germany have chosen to voice, each in its own way, 
a suspicion that the Saar territory is being sold to the enemy. 
The notorious M. Grandval, who has caused more than enough 
trouble in this area, and Herr Ollenhauer, for the German 
Social Democrats, have each protested in violent terms at the 
suggestion that the most extreme French and German claims 
should be in any way prejudiced. In such circumstances the 
statement by Herr Hoffmann, the Saar Premier, that the 
Europeanisation of the Saar weuld suit the territory very well 
and at the same time promote Franco-German co-operation 
can be made to look like an attack on both French and German 


rights. But in fact it is a general statement that needs careful 
development—just as the suggestion of going ahead without a 


peace treaty is a new diplomatic departure whose implications 
need careful study. Both activities could be fruitful. 


Trouble in Trieste 


Fascists and Communists, behaving as they always tried to 
behave before the war, have managed in the past week to 
give the forces of order in Trieste a bad shaking, to create 
excitement throughout Italy. and to reduce the chances of a 
peaceful Italo-Yugoslav settlement of the status of the Free 
Territory. An Italian demonstration on the fourth anniversary 
of the joint declaration by Britain, France and the United 
States that the whole territory should be returned to Italy 
was turned into a furious bout of rioting. The Government 
of Signor de Gasperi, which came to power four years ago in 
a general election which immediately followed the Three- 
Power declaration, now finds itself in the awkward position of 
having to support the demand for the return of Trieste, to 
prepare for the next general election (which must come soon) 
and to keep on friendly terms with Britain—all at the same 
time. The last requirement is particularly awkward, since the 
Italian rioters have chosen to concentrate their action on the 
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British military authorities, and the Mayor of Trieste has 
chosen to call (in defiance of the occupation arrangements) 
for the removal of certain British officers. The Americans, for 
reasons which are not stated but which may have something 
to do with the fact that over $2,500 million worth of American 
aid has been poured into Italy in the past nine years, are not 
singled out for attack. Nobody knows the right answer to 
the Trieste problem, but this violent outcry against a single 
Western Power is certainly the wrong one. If, as some Italian 
sources aver, the Western Powers wish to forget the declaration 
of 1948 in order to secure the co-operation of Marshal Tito, 
rioting and uproar are hardly the best devices for reminding 
those Powers of their undertaking. 


Elections for Egypt 

Hilali Pasha could not afford a direct clash with Parlia- 
ment, as that would simply have given the Wafd an opportunity 
for public propaganda. A dissolution was therefore inevitable 
unless the Prime Minister was to ignore the constitution, a 
course which would suit him neither personally not politically. 
According to the present time-table the new Parliament should 
meet on May 3lst, a week before the beginning of the month’s 
fast of Ramadan. There is little evidence as yet of the probable 
composition of the new Parliament; many imponderables 
remain to be determined in the next few months. Egyptian 
Prime Ministers in the past have used varying degrees of 
influence to secure the election of suitable candidates, and it 
is not known how “free” Hilali Pasha intends the forth- 
coming elections to be. And even if they are completely free, 
the minds of the voters are inscrutable. The Wafd, with its 
still efficient political machine, may be able to pose as the 
victim of British machinations; on the other hand its record 
of corruption and inefficiency may have alienated many of its 
supporters. The present Government has a chance in the 
next few weeks to publicise some of the grosser misdeeds of its 
predecessor which, even though they have been widely spread 
by rumour, have hitherto lacked chapter and verse confirm- 
ation. If the Wafd feels that its supporters are wavering it 
may prefer to boycott the elections, as it has in the past, though 
this course of action involves risks of its own. One of the 
risks it will have to face either way is losing votes to the 
Moslem Brotherhood, which can claim with a certain amount 
of justification to have inherited the revolutionary mantle of 
the Wafd. All these uncertainties may confuse, but should 
not be allowed to hold up, the negotiations for an Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement. If the Government of Hilali Pasha were 
to fall there would, as things stand today, be no alternative but 
a return of Nahas. It is worth much to escape that. 


Death of a Statesman 

The death of Mr. Senanayake will be felt as a severe loss 
both by the Empire and by Asia, which can perhaps less well 
afford it. The strategical advantages of living on an island, 
of which we in this country have cause to be sensible, are not in 
the case of Ceylon offset by economic drawbacks; and her 


fertile soil has proved a sound basis on which to 
build both prosperity and a_ greater degree of 
political stability than exists elsewhere in the continent 


off which she lies. But these good things did not build them- 
selves, and Senanayake was their main architect. A man of 
sterling character, he had, as Prime Minister, a notable lack 
of insularity in his outlook on affairs. Both towards his 
neighbours on the mainland and his political opponents at 
home his approach was generous and far-seeing. He took 
a leading hand in the Colombo Plan for mutual aid in South 
Asia, evolved two years ago and now being advanced by 
deliberations between the sixteen participating countries at 
Karachi. To him, too, must go much of the credit for the 
smoothness and assurance with which Ceylon made, four years 
ago, the transition from British rule to independence. He set 
an example of nationalism at its best, of a force which, far 
from being narrowly emotional, was based on a tolerant self- 
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confidence; and-his~social and agrarian reforms were co 
ditioned rather by a realistic understanding of his own country’s 
needs than by an ambition to emulate the ‘spectacular achiow. 
ments of other nations. The choice of his son, hitherto Minister 
of Agriculture, to succeed him is interesting. 


Council of Europe Changes 


Mr. Glenvil Hall had some justification for asking Mr 
Eden, after the Foreign Secretary had outlined his proposals 
for the remodelling of the Council of Europe in the House 
of Commons on Monday, whether they really differed from 
proposals which the Council itself had already been discussing, 
For the full answer to that it will be necessary to wait for the 
White Paper which Mr. Eden has promised. What he said 
on Monday was that his aim was to bring the Council into ling 
with new developments which had occurred since its inception, 
notably the establishment of the European Defence Community 
and N.A.T.O. and the formulation of the Schuman and the 
Pleven Plans. The suggestion is that, instead of the bodies 
administering the Schuman and Pleven Plans being separate 
and autonomous, the functions they were intended to perform 
should be taken over by the Council of Europe. That would 
have the advantage of associating the British Government 
more closely with the two plans without actually participating 
in them—which would go far towards meeting everyone's 


desires. What is not yet entirely clear is whether the 
Council as a whole is to discharge this executive 
function or whether the Schuman and Pleven States 


will form a cadre within the Council. In the former event it 
would become an executive body. Mr. Eden seemed to agree 
with Mr. Edelman that it would; but he also told Mr. Gordon 
Walker that there was no modification in the powers of the 
Council—which at present is purely advisory. The issue of the 
White Paper which will no doubt set out the whole proposals 
explicitly is very much to be desired. 


Remembering Lancashire 


If the drop in demand for textiles which is causing difficulty 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire is not quickly cured it will not 
be for lack of public interest. The sudden emergence of 
five per cent. of unemployment (a figure which understates 
the case, since it does not make full allowance for short-time 
working) has caused more uneasiness in a few months than 
chronic labour shortage in British industry as a whole has 
caused in seven years. Already there are demands for new 
Government intervention, in particular for the removal of 
purchase tax on textiles until present stocks are cleared 
Reduction of purchase tax is, of course, always welcome, though 
it is to be presumed that these Labour M.P.s who demand tt 
most loudly in this case are aware of the importance of this 
tax as a source of revenue and, therefore, as a support for 
State welfare services.° But it will not cure a world slump in 
demand for textiles. Nor will an increase in Government orders 
or an attempt to exclude cheap Japanese cloth from Colonial 
territories. For the relative position of Lancashire in the 
world trade has not altered, and the present stocks of textik 
goods at home, built up through over-buying last year, cannot 
be run down quickly. Mr. George Hasty, President of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations said o 
Tuesday that Lancashire could still help itself through better 
machines, double shift working and higher wages to a smallet 
labour force. He was right. And these solid advances must 
not be prevented by panic measures. Neither must Govert 
ment action to encourage more diversified industry in the area 
where unemployment is growing. 


Award to Doctors 

The decision by Mr. Justice Danckwerts that the nationa 
health service pool for the remuneration of doctors should b 
increased by £9,719,000 in the financial year now ending is fat 
from closing this long-disputed question. In any case th 
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award itself is not binding unless an improved method jis found 
for distributing the central pool among the doctors. And when 
that has been done and, it is hoped, the present encourage- 
ments to some doctors to scramble for patients are removed, 
the awkward provisions of the Spens Committee’s proposals 
of 1946 will still be staring the doctors and the Government in 
the face. Those proposals stated an ideal distribution of 
doctors’ earnings in the year 1939. The process of applying 
this criterion to actual earnings in 1948 and later years is so 
full of technical difficulty, and the extent of the obligations of 
the Government to the doctors is so imprecise, that the only 
thing that is quite certain is that negotiations between the 
parties on this basis will never cease. Even in the present case 
the doctors argued that the increase in the pool for 1950-51 
should be over £16,000,000, the Attorney-General argued 
that on the evidence put forward it should be nil, and the adju- 
dicator said it should be £9,719,000. What is more, although 
the adjudicator said that his figure was adjusted according to 
the number of doctors in the service and not the population, 
and although a basic assumption of his award was that the 
Government should in some degree insulate the doctors from 
changes in the cost of living, neither of these two crucial 
points is cleared up once and for all. What happens if the 
number of doctors coming into the profession increases very 
rapidly? Is the pool to grow indefinitely? And just how 
far can any Government insulate anyone from rises in living 
costs over which it has itself no full control? The whole 
subject is full of difficulties. One of them is due to the fact 
that Mr. Bevan let the whole thing slide. 


. . 

Education Despite Economy 

When, last December, the Minister of Education called for a 
saving of five per cent. on local authorities’ education estimates 
for 1952-53 she said that “ the essential fabric of the educational 
service ” must nevertheless be maintained. That is the phrase 
which was criticised at that time, and again in Tuesday’s Com- 
mons debate. on the grownd that it was hard to define. In fact a 
number of Members cf Parliament quite evidently thought that 
the figures of Gove nment expenditure on education were a 
much better yerus «' of success than the less materialistic 
standard of the “ essential fabric.” It is hard to see where they 
got that idea. If successful teaching could be exactly measured 
by reference to the money spent on it a great deal of the 
careful thought which has been given by all the generations 
of teachers to the right way in which to do their work would 
have been wasted. But the concept of good education cannot 
be tied in a quick definition and measured by accountants. In 
any case the general result of the heart-searching by local 
authorities, headmasters and teachers in the past few months 
has undoubtedly been to establish that (with excep#ons which 
are in any case provided for) economies are possible, and that 
the difficulties of teaching in circumstances which are imperfect, 
and have never been peivect, can be overcome. Miss 
Horsbrugh was also able to show that some economies 
have already been secured in school building by the simple 
process of demanding better value for money. In general, build- 
ing plans will have to be cut down, though the policy of con- 
centrating resources on work already in hand will have 
beneficial results in the immediate future. Hopes of cutting 
down the size of classes have been deferred, as they must 
have been anyway in view of the arrival in the schools of the 
larger numbers of children born in the immediate post-war 
years. But restraint in new spending will not defeat all the 
endeavours of those who devote their lives to teaching. 





Next week’s “Spectator” will be a special Spring 
Number. It will contain, in addition to all the usual 
features by Harold Nicolson, Virginia Graham, Martin 
Cooper and Ken Tynan, articles by Wilfrid Blunt, Neville 
Cardus, Peter Fleming, J. P. W. Mallalieu, M.P., lan Niall 
and others, and a new poem by Walter de la Mare. The 
reviewers will include Bonamy Dobrée, Sacheverell Sitwell, 
James Laver and Edmund Blunden. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N carrying the war to Mr. Bevan, as he has been doing in 

the Labour Party meetings ever since the defence debate, 

Mr. Attlee has won all the rounds save one. He failed 
to get Mr. Bevan censured. The attempt was made from the 
Left at Tuesday’s meeting of the Parliamentary party to pay 
Mr. Attlee back in similar if not identical coin. That was 
what it came to, though it was nicely wrapped up in a sugges- 
tion that the chairmanship of the party, which falls to the 
leader when Labour is in opposition, should pass to a private 
member as is the practice when Labour is in office. Mr. Attlee 
is reported to have contemplated the ruse with smiling com- 
prehension. He was even willing to have the suggestion voted 
upon, but the bulk of the party reacted to the manoeuvre in 
the inevitable way; it treated it as disloyal and gave a positive 
demonstration of its attachment to its old leader—for old 
leader he certainly is. He has been at the helm since 1935. 
Another round to Mr. Attlee ! 

* * * * 





Mr. Gaitskell’s forthright reply to Mr. Bevan at the week- 
end is taken as a sign that the war against him is to be 
extended now from the party meeting to the platform, and 
many will think it is about time, too. There has been no 
serious attempt to checkmate him in the constituencies where 
he is supposed to be gaining strength. His thinking is 
superficial, confused and dangerous, but he has had a remark- 
ably free run to propagate, first, the idea that rearmament 
was necessary but set at an impracticable level, and now (having 
begun to feel his feet) that it is largely superfluous because 
Russia does not intend wor. Even now it is odd that Mr. 
Gaitskell should not name his and Mr. Attlee’s enemy, but 
should sink his identity in the collective designation “ some 
people.” Yet nobody who knows Mr. Gaitskell would charge 
him with timidity. There is that long and stubborn upper 
lip of his and the mettlesome rake of the nose. Many times 
he has lived up to the combative promise of that nose. Did 
not he once dare to accuse Mr. Churchill of inhumanity ? 
If moderate Labour has a future and if Mr. Bevan is to be 
its challenger, Mr. Gaitskell may be destined to be his 
prinicipal antagonist and on the plane of reason and argument 
though not of demagogic appeal, Mr. Gaitskell is Mr. Bevan’s 
superior. Mr. Bevan seems to sense that the coming struggle 
may be between him and Mr. Gaitskell rather than Mr. Attlee 
or Mr. Morrison. He has shown Mr. Gaitskell a peculiar 
hostility. 

* *” * *x 

The debate on the five per cent. cut in education was a milder 
affair than had been expected. Mr. Ede was chivalrous 
towards Miss Horsbrugh and moderate in stating the case 
against the cut. A rosy benignity is settling on the former 
Home Secretary. His central argument was that the cut is 
serving as a cloak for economies that contradict Miss 
Horsbrugh’s wish that it should be at the expense of the trim- 
mings and not the essential fabric. The Minister was not too 
convincing that she can control these authorities. She took 
full command of the House as the squire’s wife might the 
village bazaar. She had not been frightened by what she 
called the panic and hysteria and in a womanly way she 
appealed from emotion to the facts. A five per cent. cut, reason- 
ably applied, was surely wholly justified in our present financial 
plight, while the Government’s attachment to the cause of 
education was demonstrated in the additional £14 million to 
be spent next year. 

. * * * 


There is a dread aura about the word unemployment for 
Lancashire. It recalls the grim days when operatives were 
on three days a week or no days and “ Love on the Dole” 
shook the West End. We are far from that state of things, but a 
remarkably large House testified how Members are troubled 
both about the present world slump in textiles and the future 
of the Lancashire industry in a competitive world. H. B. 
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DR. MALAN’S CRISIS 


RISIS is clearly not too strong a word to use when the 

Prime Minister is announcing his intention of defying 

the Supreme Court, when political demonstrations in 
different provinces of the Union are resulting in disorder and 
bloodshed and when ominous predictions of civil war are being 
openly bandied. That is all the more reason why comment in this 
country on the South African situation should be governed by 
a recognition that that situation is South Africa’s own affair, 
and that nothing would be more bitterly resented by South 
African Nationalists than moral homilies penned, not always 
on the basis of full understanding, by censorious critics in Lon- 
don. The first step is to master the facts. Dr. Malan last year 
brought in a measure, the Separate Representation of Voters 
Bill, designed to deprive the Coloured People in the Cape 
Province of the franchise which they enjoyed before the South 
Africa Act was passed in 1909, and which was confirmed to 
them by a clause in the Constitution embodied in the Act, 
providing that there should be no change affecting the Coloured 
Peoples’ political rights unless approved by a_ two-thirds 
majority of the total number of members of the two Houses of 
Parliament in a joint sitting. Dr. Malan’s Bill was passed by 
simple, not two-thirds majorities, in the two Houses sitting, 
not together but separately. Its legality was challenged by the 
Supreme Court and it was last week aflirmed to be invalid by a 
unanimous vote of that body, with whom it lies, as in the 
United States, to interpret the Constitution. Dr Malan, 
challenging the Supreme Court's decision, now announces the 
introduction of legislation which will have the effect of subor- 
dinating the Court to the Legislature. 

There are a number of tangled issues here which it is neces- 
sary to sort out. To begin with, the Separate Representation of 
Voters Act had nothing directly to do with apartheid. The 
latter policy concerns all non-European races, but mainly 
the seven-and-a-half million black Bantu. The Cape Coloured 
community are not black; they are the result of mixed 
marriages between Europeans, Bantu, Hottentots, Indians, 
Malays and others; they are usually well educated, and many of 
them are better qualified to exercise the franchise intelligently 
than many whites. But however strong the disapprobation that 
Dr. Malan’s apartheid Act has aroused, it does not of necessity 
follow that because he was wrong over that he cannot be right 
over the Coloured Voters. That is the issue that has to be dis- 
passionately examined—though in fact the immediate question 
is not whether the separate Representation Act is morally 
justified, or whether the Supreme Court's declaration that it is 
unconstitutional is legally unassailable, but whether the resolve 
of the Prime Minister to pass legislation nullifying the Court's 
verdict can be defended. 

On certain aspects of the question there is no room for 
doubts. The wording of the so-called entrenched clauses of 
the Constitution, particularly of Clause 152, is explicit; the 
Coloured Voters can only be deprived of their privilege by a 
two-thirds majority of the two Houses. Dr. Malan himself has 
never attempted to put any other interpretation on Clause 152; 
his argument, which the Supreme Court has rejected, is that the 
Constitution was in some way abrogated or superseded by the 
Statute of Westminster, ratified by the Union of South Africa in 
1934, which made South Africa a sovereign independent State. 
There is no case whatever for the contention, which would in 
any case have no legal relevance, that the South African Con- 
stitution was “imposed” on the Union by a British Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Constitution was framed in South Africa by South 
Africans at a national convention in 1908 and 1909, and 
embodied, virtually as that convention left it, in the South Africa 


Act passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1909. That was at that 
time the only procedure possible, and it is not immaterial that 
when the Union Parliament debated the Statute of Westminster 
both the party leaders. General Hertzog and General Smuts, 
agreed that the entrenched clauses of the 1909 Act remained 
intact. The new Act is part and parcel of Dr. Malan’s purpose 
to fortify white supremacy, first and foremost Afrikaans 
supremacy, in South Africa. It is a clear departure from the 
policy of earlier Nationalist leaders. 

Dr. Malan no doubt believed he was on firm ground in bring. 
ing in the Separate Representation of Voters Act. He had con. 
sulted the Downing Professor of the Laws of England at Cam. 
bridge, who declared that since the adoption of the Statute of 
Westminster the Union Parliament was perfectly free to amend 
or abolish the entrenched clauses by ordinary Parliamentary 
procedure, which is what Dr. Malan now proposes to do, 
Professor Wade's judgement is, of course, no more than coun- 
sel’s opinion, but it does to some extent acquit the Prime 
Minister of acting in a spirit of pure irresponsibility and 
political opportunism, But the deadlock remains. If the 
entrenched clauses are abolished or modified by simple majori- 
ties in both Houses the validity of that decision will no doubt 
be challenged at once before the Supreme Court, which must 
necessarily declare it invalid. There is no legal way out of the 
difficulty except for Dr. Malan to secure at the next General 
Election the necessary majorities to enable him to amend the 
Constitution constitutionally. And of that there is no visible 
prospect. At the last election the Nationalists actually secured 
only a minority of the popular vote, though successes in a 
number of the smaller constituencies gave them their majority 
in the House of Assembly. The chance of securing a two- 
thirds majority is negligible. The Government at present 
commands eighty-five votes in the House against seventy-four. 
If the Coloured Voters were disfranchised its position would be 
considerably stronger, for the Coloured Voters habitually oppose 
the Nationalist Party. That, no doubt, is the reason why Dr. 
Malan wants to disfranchise them. 

The conflict precipitated by the Prime Minister's determin- 
ation to disregard the Supreme Court will be bitter, and the 
issues will no doubt be intentionally and unintentionally con- 
fused. Defending the Government in the Senate on Tuesday, 
Dr. Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs, opposed the authority 
of the people, acting through Parliament, to the authority of the 
Courts. But the real conflict is between Parliament and the 
Constitution, which is the framework within which and under 
which Parliament works. It is the safeguard of the rights of 
the individual, in this case of a particular class of voters, and 
there is ground for the assertion that if that safeguard is 
removed the door to complete totalitarianism stands open. The 
fear of that in South Africa is real. Dr. Malan’s policies have 
provoked the fierce animosity first of the mass of African 
natives and now of the much smaller but politically significant 
body of Coloured Voters. Much more serious for the Prime 
Minister is the growing and well-organised opposition of a 
substantial section of the white population to his measures. 
The Torch Commando movement, created by his namesake, 
another Malan, who gained distinction in the war as an airman, 
is gathering strength daily, and the accession to it in the last 
week or two of more than one general till lately holding high 
command in the Union Army has made a considerable impres- 
sion. Senator Heaton Nicholls, well-known in London as 4 
former High Commissioner, said in the Senate debate on 
Tuesday that the Government’s proposals threatened the 
country with revolution. There lies the supreme danger. and 
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it cannot be taken lightly. If the Government stops every 
safety-valve something must explode. A written constitution 
ig something above party. If a party Government defies that 
basic principle either its defiance must be acquiesced in, or the 
conflict must be carried outside Parliament. It is certain that 
in South Africa it will not be acquiesced in. The consequences 
of the alternative must be grave. Dr. Malan will do well to 
meditate on them deeply. His choice, if he is animated by 
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statesmanship rather than partisanship, is between accepting 
the Court’s ruling after all and dissolving Parliament and 
seeking the necessary majority in the constituencies. As has 
been said, he is not likely to get it. In that case the Coloured 
People’s franchise will remain. It has done Dr. Malan no 
harm. Even with it he has got the simple majority which 
serves for all ordinary purposes. A Prime Minister who 
insists on going beyond that is inviting a conflagration. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE views of the massed peerage on the B.B.C. and its 

future are interesting. My Lords Halifax, Bessborough, 

Brand and Sandford have all graced the columns of The 
Times in the past week, most of them to protest at the possibility 
of commercial advertising, or any element of it, being associated 
with the sound-broadcasting programmes. As a humble com- 
moner I venture to endorse that view with some emphasis. The 
B.B.C. has its faults, like every human institution except per- 
haps the House of Lords, and there are plenty of critics avail- 
able to point them out. That is as it should be. The B.B.C. 
is there to be shot at. I have directed a trifling missile at it 
myself this week. But on the whole it does its work extremely 
well, as an American quoted by Lord Brand aflirmed with some 
admiration. This is definitely a case of bearing the ills we have 
instead of others that we know not of. But I agree too with 
Lord Bessborough that television is another story. Sound- 
broadcasting can be carried on efficiently on the fees of sub- 
scribers. Television cannot, and it ought not to be supported 
either by public money or by part of the fees of subscribers who 
only want sound, not sight. A limited experiment with spon- 
sored television programmes would solve the financial prob- 
lem, and also provide a basis for judgements on which later 
decisions about sound programmes might be based. 

* * * * 


One expression which I suggest should be banned finally 
from political discussions is “ holding the line of the Elbe.” 
It might be supposed that the Elbe represented an approxi- 
mately straight north-and-south line which the Russians were 
to be prevented from crossing, much as Hitler was to prevent 
the Allies in 1945 from crossing the Rhine. The map, 
unfortunately, supports no such illusion. The Elbe, actually, 
runs clean through the heart of the Soviet Zone from north- 
west to south-east. Dresden, close to the border of what is 
now Poland, stands on it. In places the Russians, within the 
frontier of their own zone, are 160 miles west of the Elbe— 
and less than one hundred miles from the Rhine. From Frankfurt 
to Fulda, which is on the frontier of the Russian Zone, is less 
than eighty miles. Geographical inaccuracies sometimes matter 
little. But in this case it is as well to realise that to hold the 
Elbe line would involve the small preliminary of pushing the 
Russians back some 160 miles in places. 

* * * . 


The Government's refusal to impose what are known as 
“hospital charges ” in hospitals, i.e. to exact from patients kept 
in the hospital for a period of several weeks some proportion 
of what they would have spent on food at home, is no doubt 
wise; the financial gain would not be commensurate with the 
protest and irritation likely to be caused. But hospital finance 
as a Whole does call for examination. The disparity between 
what a patient in a private room and a patient in a general 
ward has to pay—in the latter case nothing—is considerable. 
There is first the cost of the room itself, anything up to twenty 
guineas a week, then the specialist's fee (for general prac- 
tioners have not access to hospitals), an anaesthetist’s fee, 
probably a pathologist’s fee and possibly a radiologist’s. In 
many cases all these processes are necessary, and a patient 
who prefers a private room is assumed to be able to pay for 
them. Fortunately there are provident associations in which 
me Can insure against such liabilities, and some of them are 
in their settlement of claims. 


eenerous 





Two former Labour Ministers, Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wood- 
row Wyatt, deserve great credit for speeches they made last 
week-end, designed to keep rearmament out of party politics— 
not, indeed, out of intra-party politics, for the whole aim of 
the speeches was to destroy the contentions of Mr. Beyan and 
Mr. Crossman. There is in fact no difference between the 
official Labour policy and the official Conservative policy on 
the steps needed to make it possible to “ negotiate from 
strength” with Russia, but it is extremely important that 
Labour members should make this clear on public platforms 
as well as in the House of Commons. If a non-partisan 
approach to rearmament as well as to foreign policy could be 
cultivated by the solid majority of the two parties there would 
be great gain both at home and abroad. 

* * * * 

Who are the six personalities in history who have done more 
than any others to influence the life and thought of the average 
middle-class intellectual Englishman—and his wife, or the 
equivalent? I ask the question because I heard it asked and 
answered a few days ago by a very eminent historian. His list 
was-—Christ, St. Paul, Pope Gregory the Great (who sent St. 
Augustine to Britain), Francis of Assisi, Socrates and Aristotle. 
He would not claim, I think, that the influence was always 
consciously absorbed, but simply that it was there, working 
effectively. I can give no undertaking to accommodate alterna- 
tive lists in this column. 

* * os * 

I find I am by no means the only person who feels strongly 
on the refusal of the B.B.C. News Department to refer to the 
German Chancellor as anything but Herr Adenauer. From one 
quarter comes the question why the B.B.C. rightly accords to 
Dr. Malan and Dr. Moussadek the prefix which it wrongly 
denies to Dr. Adenauer; from another the important reminder 
that in the official announcement of the ceremonial of King 
George VI’s funeral the German Chancellor figures as “ H.E. 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer.” Is that high enough authority for 
Broadcasting House ? 

* a « « 

What is to be done with the Kingsway tunnel after the 
last tram thunders through it on Saturday of next week, to make 
that dramatic emergence up a steep slope into the upper air 
at the junction of Southampton Row and Theobalds Road ? 
It is useless as an air-raid shelter, being far too shallow. I 
hope motorists will be given the run of it. There should be 
no more difficulty in removing the tram-lines, if indeed they 
need to be removed, than on the many roads from which 
trams have already disappeared, and the advantage of a short 
cut from the Embankment to a thoroughfare which leads 
directly to Euston and therefore almost directly to St. Pancras 
and King’s Cross would be great. 

* * * . 

Mr. Bevan being ill with laryngitis the Parliamentary 
Labour Party adopted its new standing orders in an atmosphere 
of complete placidity. But whether the calm is enduring will 
depend on the interpretation put on the conscience clause in 
its new form, permitting members to abstain from voting “ on 
matters of known, deeply held, personal, conscientious convic- 


tion.” Mr. Emrys Hughes could claim a lot of licence under 
this. However, the conscientious convictions will need to be 
“known "—matters of common notoriety. 

JANUS 
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Dead Men on Trial 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HE Remer trial in Brunswick was one of the strangest 

incidents in Germany’s strange post-war history. Otto 

Ernst Remer is now deputy leader of the neo-Nazi 
Socialist Reichs Party. In Hitler’s time he was a professional 
soldier. He happened to command the Guards regiment in 
Berlin when the anti-Hitler revolt took place on July 20th, 1944. 
Remer was active in suppressing the plot, and was consequently 
promoted in quick succession from major to major-general at 
the age of 31. Now, in his campaign speeches, Remer boasts 
time and again of the stand he took in 1944 against the revolt. 
He also frequently accuses the plotters of treason. On the 
basis of such defamatory utterances made in a speech last 
May, Remer has now been sentenced to three months in prison 
for calumny and for slandering the memory of the dead. Such 
was the verdict of the Brunswick Criminal Court. 

This may appear a simple story. But the Remer trial has, 
in fact, stirred public opinion in Germany to the highest 
degree. Not on account of Remer. The accused himself 
played a very insignificant part. At one point of the proceed- 
ings the presiding judge remarked: “ The issue of Remer seems 
to have been lost under the table.” A very striking remark, 
for the proceedings were by no means confined to proving 
what Remer had actually said last May and to sentencing him 
accordingly for his slandering honourable men. During the 
greater part of the trial it looked as though the men who in 
1944 had tried to assassinate Hitler and to overthrow his 
Government were in the dock. For days and days nothing was 
heard in the court-room but controversial testimony as to 
whether the 1944 plotters were actually guilty of treason or 
whether their revolt was justifiable. And since most of the men 
who took part in the revolt were shot on the spot or hanged 
afterwards it may really be said that this was a case of dead 
men on trial. 

Those who gave testimony were a strange array. There were 
not only a few surviving members of the former German 
resistance movement and close relatives—widow, brother, son— 
of the men hanged by Hitler. Quite apart from these plaintiffs 
there were among the witnesses for the prosecution theologians 
of both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic faith, a 
historian and a former general. These men were by no means 
eye-witnesses of what happened in 1944. They testified as 
experts, but not on slander. They explained the teachings of 
the Churches on resistance against tyranny. They spoke of 
the soldier’s oath and of the limits of the soldier’s allegiance to 
a ruthless ruler. They analysed Germany’s military position 
in July, 1944. It all came down to expert opinion on the 
question whether the plotters had been heroes or traitors. 

This law-court struggled with Germany’s recent history as 
the German people themselves are still struggling with their 
recent history. The dark years from 1933 to 1945 were the 
real issue at Brunswick. One might say that a criminal court 
is not the right place to teach or to re-teach history. But who 
else is there to do the job? Altogether too many Germans 
have been under the spell of Nazi propaganda during the war. 
They have their own history wrong. And when the victorious 
Allies came in 1945, their re-education was somewhat primitive. 
They said that every German who had not actively resisted 
Hitler was more or less guilty. They discriminated against the 
German soldiers as a collective group. The officer who had 
remained true to his oath was put in a position somewhere 
between a criminal and a fool. The system of de-nazification, 
with German co-operation, went to its fallacious extremes. 
And too much accusation breeds too much defence. It prevents 
the accused from arriving at a true realisation of his own 
responsibility, of his own guilt, however remote. There was 
one kind of wicked over-simplification under Hitler. There 
was another brand of reformatory over-simplification after 
Hitler. The result is confusion. 
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Confusion does not mean neo-Nazism. But it May mea 
a chance for the neo-Nazis to exploit the situation—to create . 
new Sstab-in-the-back legend, to reverse valuations anew s 
praising the faithful soldier as the true hero of the last war or 
in condemning the anti-Nazi as a traitor, as the real “ War- 
criminal.” This again would mean that all men tried by Allied 
Courts as “ war-criminals ”’ would become martyrs. Without 
a doubt there is the danger of a third wave of over-simplifica. 
tion. On the eve of German rearmament this is particular) 
perilous. But then, on the eve of German rearmament, it wall 
also be intolerable to leave the position of the fornter German 
soldier as problematic as it was after 1945. This gap is q 
Serious menace to the inner peace of Germany. 7 

All this was at stake in the Brunswick trial. The high-light 
of this trial was the magnificent plaidoyer delivered ‘by the 
public prosecutor, Dr. Bauer. He stated that Remer was not 
accused of suppressing the plot in 1944, but of slandering the 
plotters in 1951. He said that, in maintaining his attitude of 
1944, then understandable, up to the present time, Remer was 
defying and sabotaging democracy. Dr. Bauer was most 
emphatic in declaring that Hitler’s Reich had been a lawless 
Government. This lawlessness, evident far more from actual 
deeds after coming to power than from the methods of coming 
to power, was the central theme of the prosecutor's speech. He 
denied in principle that treason could be committed against the 
tyrannical head of a lawless Government. He denied in actual 
detail that the July 20th plotters could be guilty of treason, 
because their supreme motive had been to save Germany from 
injustice and destruction. Even according to the law then in 
force, a traitor was a man who acted with the intention of 
endangering and damaging Germany. Just the opposite was 
true of the men revolting against Hitler in 1944. The war was 
already lost at that time, the prosecutor stated. Had the plot 
succeeded it would have meant better conditions for Germany. 
Resistance against Hitler was Germany’s only chance before the 
collapse and, in the face of Hitler’s misdeeds, Germany’s only 
asset after the collapse. A strong stand in favour of resistance 
is not only a matter of historical insight and political prudence, 
the prosecutor declared. It is a legal and a moral necessity. 

It was highly symptomatic that after the prosecutor's speech 
the presiding judge said he was still in a conflict of conscience 
as to what had been said about treason. He himself, so he 
declared, had been taken prisoner by the Russians at Stalin- 
grad and had experienced afterwards how a number of German 
Generals and other officers had joined the pro-Soviet committee 
“Free Germany.” “I could not approve of this conduct,” 
the judge said. And he added that it was extremely difficult 
for a German court of law to reach a decision on the question 
of treason in connection with July 20th. The Cour 
adjourned. In the four days’ interval before the verdict many 
Germans were greatly worried. Would there be an acquittal, 
and if so, what would be the consequences ? But the Court 
rallied to the occasion—not only in so far as Remer was sen- 
tenced to three months in prison. It was far more important 
that the Court explicitly adopted the arguments put forward by 
the prosecutor and before him by a number of experts. The 
presiding judge himself repeated the thesis that Hitler’s Govern- 
ment had been lawless. Consequently it was not treason to 
plot against him. Even if contacts had been made abroad, this 
had evidently been done to help Germany and to probe the 
intentions of the enemy after an eventual overthrow of the 
government. On the other hand, the Court stated that it did 
not blame Remer for his stand against the plotters in 1944. 

This was a verdict of justice and also of reconciliation. It 
said in short that resistance against Hitler was to be highly 
praised. But it also said that those who resisted resistance 
during the war were not to be reproved; which means, of 
course, that still less can be held against a soldier who simply 
fought in the war. The gap between those who revolted and 
those who did not was considerably narrowed. This is 4 


healthy development, for it is never good to put a majority of 
people in the wrong. 


It was common sense to state that ne 
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it was involved in not having been a hero against Hitler. 
oe common sense to recognise the rarity of heroism. 


Remer, though condemned, was reduced to nothingness, 
which he deserves. To the dead of July 20th right was done. 
The ordinary soldier was rehabilitated. And yet it was a case 
of dead men on trial. For those really accused and con- 
demned in this Criminal Court were Hitler and the Nazi leaders. 
It was their lawlessness and their crimes that stood accused. 
And they were found guilty. In the struggle of the German 

ple with their own history this trial was only one step. 
But it was a step in the right direction. 


Spain Reconsidered 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


OTHING, I thought, had changed in Madrid. Six 
N months earlier | had found everybody busily spending 

in his imagination the American dollars that were 
either to help Spain out of its awful poverty or to add still 
further to the riches and corruption of its ruling class. The 
process is still confined to the imagination. The Spaniards 
have been astonished and depressed by the discovery that 
democracy works slowly. Two American commissions, one to 
study the military and the other the civilian potentialities of 
Spain, have been active, but only now are genuine negotiations 
about to begin with the Government in Madrid. 

Six months ago there was much ado about a new Press law; 
the text of it, if it exists, has not yet been revealed. The 
best that can be said is that the censorship has become a little 
less severe, especially in its reporting to the Spaniards of 
foreign comment about Spain. There is a difference, not of 
law but of emphasis. Six months ago the Cortes were begin- 
ning to suggest, ever so politely, that they might be granted 
more power; they have not yet achieved it, although some 
people claim that there is now a more open demand for less 
Government interference and a franker criticism of at least 
the local authorities (such criticism, indeed, as the Russians 
encourage as a safety valve). 

The fact that the new Government contained a few more 
monarchists than the old one had led the unwise to expect some 
sensational step towards the restoration of the monarchy; no 
such step has yet been taken. Except for the appearance of one 
brand-new British taxi on the streets of Madrid—the fore- 
runner of a hundred which are to replace some of the twenty- 
five-year-old taxis of that otherwise prosperous-looking city— 
nothing, I thought, had changed. Nothing? echoed an 
indignant Spaniard. Did I not know there had been a wonder- 
ful harvest ? Did I not realise that in a country that lives so 
much from hand to mouth the difference between a good 
harvest and a bad one may alter the political outlook for a 
generation ? Perhaps it has done so now; the warning of the 
Barcelona riots last spring must seem blessedly remote to the 
Government. It still condemns some of its opponents to death 
and some of its critics to prison, but this is rather a normal 
feature of dictatorship than a symptom of fear. 


The olive harvest has been so plentiful that, according to 
the cynics, the Government, in despair after it had filled every 
possible oil-storage tank, decided that the only thing left to 
do with the excess was to let the people have it. The result 
has been bad for the black marketeers, for the price has dropped 
to almost a third of what it was last October. But it has been 
good for the people. And also for General Franco, since it 
has given him the chance to tide over the difficult time until 
American funds can do something significant to raise the stan- 
dard of living. And from Franco’s point of view this is just 
as well, for the American commissions of enquiry are much less 
enthusiastic about Spain’s military potentialities than the noisy 
Spanish lobby in Congress has led everybody to expect. That 
probably explains why American aid is taking so long to cross 
the Atlantic. 
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Nobody doubts that some American help will arrive under 
controls which the Caudillo will accept; after all, it is very 
much to his interest that it should remove discontent among the 
masses rather than reward the corruption of his officials. But 
the harvest and the winter rainfall have been most apposite. 
It matters a great deal to the Spaniards that the reservoirs are 
nearly 70 per cent. full, as against 11 per cent. last year. Here 
and there in Spain the State has itself built inns or has con- 
verted old castles or monasteries to house tourists. These are 
the most successful instances of State planning and control that 
I have found in any country. But even in these buildings the 
electric light is usually so dim and flickering that reading 
becomes a strain. 

In these circumstances I am impelled to admit that there has, 
perhaps, been a change in the last six months. Last summer I 
decided that there was no foundation for the sensational reports 
of an imminent change of régime in Spain. I would now go 
further, and venture the statement that, with the help of last 
year’s good harvest and the prospect of another good one this 
year, Franco is as firmly established in power as almost any 
other ruler in Europe. The fact that his régime is deeply 
hated and widely criticised is unlikely to have the slightest 
effect on its stability. It must be remembered that he led half 
of Spain through the civil war and all Spain through the diffi- 
culties of neutrality in the World War. The United Nations 
has changed towards him, and not he towards the United 
Nations. He has acquired so much political experience that 
there is now no General—a few years ago there were so many— 
who hopes to overthrow him and to take his place. 

But when Franco dies ?_ He is now in his sixtieth year, and 
there must be a dozen men who admit they could not do the 
job as well as he does, but who are convinced they could do 
it better than their potential rivals. The great question is no 
longer whether Franco can be removed, but whether he can 
retire or die without causing chaos and yet more misery. An 
immediate republic? That seems to me very improbable. 
Although that system introduced great reforms, or perhaps 
because it did so, there is an old Spanish phrase for a noisy 
and unruly mob: “Parece una republica,”’ “It’s like a 
republic.” And it can never be stated too often that the 
Spaniards want no more disorders. 


A restoration of the monarchy ? That is almost certain, 
but in what conditions ? Don Juan, and a great many republi- 
cans, want it to be constitutional; it is not for nothing that the 
Pretender served in the Royal Navy. General Franco says 
little, but presumably he wants a continuation of the dictator- 
ship strengthened by the crown as a symbol of unity. He might 
thus repeat the Alfonso-Primo de Rivera partnership of a 
generation ago, about which period very many Spaniards talk 
as though it had been the golden age. But even the memory 
of the monarchy is growing dim, and there is as yet no sign 
whatsoever of the compromise between General Franco and 
Don Juan which would give Spain its best chance of peaceful 
evolution—to use two words that sound strange in such a 
country. For Don Juan does not want himself or his son to 
become a puppet in the hands of a dictator; General Franco 
does not want to make way for a king whose fidelity to a 
majority vote would very probably bring back the kind of 
politicians he fought the civil war to destroy. Perhaps as a 
discreet form of pressure on Don Juan to allow his son to 
collaborate, there are now rumours of other rival monarchist 
candidates—Don Jaime, Don Juan’s elder brother, and two 
Carlists who treat Don Juan as a usurper. Don Jaime, a deaf- 
mute, is said now to be able to talk a little, but it seems very 
doubtful whether he could possibly become a king. 

And in all this hidden crisis Great Britain is playing a surpris- 
ing and involuntary part. I happened to be in Madrid when 
King George died. Whether General Franco will have the 
wisdom to prepare for his own disappearance I would not pre- 
sume to say. But it is quite certain that he could not overlook 
the passionate interest and envious amazement with which the 
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Spaniards read in their newspapers how smoothly, under the 
British constitution, King George was replaced by Queen 
Elizabeth—Isabel to the Spaniards. If only that sort of thing, 
they said to themselves, could happen in Spain ! 


Labour London? 
By EDWARD HODGKIN 


ONDONERS may be relied on to betray less interest in 
the London County Council elections than they do in 
the almost simultaneous Boat Race. In one way this 

is illogical of them, since the election results concern them a 
good deal, and the result of the Boat Race not at all. Yet 
in another way this indifference is understandable, simply 
because local government in this country is not conducted, as 
it is in some other countries, along lines designed to stir the 
passions. Perhaps if it was pointed out to the people of London 
that the elections on April 3rd have certain similarities with 
the race on March 29th, their interest might perk up. The 
elections are a triennial affair; it is a contest between Left and 
Right, and has been going on since 1888. In the course of 
these 68 years there have been some exciting races, some boats 
have almost sunk, and there has been one dead-heat. There 
has also in the last eighteen years been an unbroken line of 
Labour successes, which prompts the question, * What is wrong 
with Conservative electioneering ? ” 

To do the Conservatives justice, they came very near last 
time—in 1949—to breaking the Labour sequence of victories. 
Nineteen-forty-nine was dead-heat year. When the last votes 
had been counted, it was discovered that 64 Labour Councillors 
and 64 Conservative Councillors had been elected. The balance 
of power was held by the solitary Liberal Councillor, Sir 
Percy Harris. While the Conservatives were busily engaged 
in proving themselves the spiritual heirs of Lord Rosebery, 
the Council proceeded to the first business of the day, which 
was to elect a new Chairman. As Aldermen who are not due 
to retire are able to vote on this question, Labour had no 
difficulty in securing the election of one of its defeated candi- 
dates as Chairman, and after that all was plain sailing. His 
casting vote was used to create new Labour Aldermen, and the 
Labour majority was secure for another three years. The 
gentlest thing that can be said about this piece of sharp practice 
is that it was not wholly consistent with the ideals of the men 
and women who brought the L.C.C. into being. 

On the analogy of the “one more good heave ~ technique, 
next week's elections should put Labour out of County Hall. 
But hardly anybody seems to expect that this will happen. 
Nobody, whatever party he may belong to, likes to prophesy 
about local government elections, because the only safe 
prophecy he can make is that less than half the electorate will 
bother to vote. And the reasons which do bring people out 
to vote are usually not the sort that can be predicted in advance 
by public-opinion pollsters. It is difficult to picture a citizen 
of London closing his door behind him and marching off to 
record his vote against the civic restaurants, for example, or 
in favour of the comprehensive schools. If he votes at all it 
is more likely to be because he happens to pass the polling- 
booth, or because something not connected with lgcal politics 
at all has stirred him into action—and usually to the action 
of a protest. Thus there can be little doubt that one of the 
main reasons why the Conservatives came so near to success 
in 1949, and why the poll was so unusually heavy (40 per cent.), 
was that on the day before the elections Sir Stafford Cripps 
had introduced a Budget which, because among other things it 
put a ceiling on food subsidies, was considered a severe one. 
If there are Labour supporters in London today who think 
that Mr. Butler has been unfair to them they may well prefer 
to register a protest now rather than wait a few years for a 
Parliamentary opportunity for doing so. 

This may be all very muddle-headed, but then local govern- 
ment is muddled. The two most important subjects which 
are dealt with by any County Council are housing and educa- 
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tion. But it is extremely difficult for any elector to find 
whom to praise or blame for the house he can’t get ee 
school his child goes to. Policy and finance are the 
responsibility of Whitehall, the L.C.C. and the local Boroy 
Councils; there is no clear-cut division. In the same Way the 
National Health Service Act has created (for the voter at any 
rate) an inextricable muddle in the health services; the Lee 
is responsible for the ambulance services but not for hospitals. 
for midwives but not for dentists, and so on. The L.C¢ i 
also an exception among County Councils in that it has a 
responsibility for sewers, but unless there is a cholera epidemic 
most Londoners will remain ignorant of this hereditary 
distinction of theirs. 4 

So what are the issues at next week's election? A com. 
parison of the Labour and Conservative election manifestos 
shows that as far as civic pride goes there is nothing to choog 
between the two parties. “ London,” says the Labour manifesto 
“The name calls forth a response in the hearts of all try 
Londoners. Our city is famed throughout the world” 
“ London,” says the Conservative manifesto, “is a fine city. 
It deserves to be finely governed.” So far, so good. The 
Labour Party has also produced a sixpenny pamphlet, called 
Carry on Labour L.C.C.!, which, from its illustrations and 
much of its letter-press, gives the impression that all the 
inhabitants of London are either under five years of age or 
over eighty. All these helpless citizens are being splendidly 
looked after with sand-pits and rest-homes—amenities which 
the “ mean-souled Tory politicians” would like to see ruth- 
lessly slashed. This is a hint at the theme of economy which 
runs through the Conservative manifesto. It is certainly true 
that Labour in London shares the belief of Labour in the rest 
of the country that the best of everything is not only desirable 
but also possible. It would be very strange if, after eighteen 
years of Labour rule, there was not room for painless 
economies, and the Labour Council's chronic over-budgeting 
suggests that their own plans have frequently been over- 
ambitious—and, incidentally, suggests one obvious method of 
reducing the rates. 

On the two most important issues—housing and education— 
the argument is, however, more a national than a local one. 
The figures of houses built and families still waiting in London 
are of the sort which can be paralleled from almost every 
Council in Britain. Labour claims to have built nearly 50,00 
homes in London since the war; the Conservatives point out 
that there are still 169,000 families on the L.C.C. waiting-list 
What is more important is the sort of homes that are to b 
built. Labour has built mainly flats; the Conservatives want 
to build more houses. London is the only housing authority 
in England which lacks the power to issue private building 
licences. The Conservatives would like to remedy this to take 
full advantage of the 50-50 ratio between private and municipal 
building which is permissible everywhere else. In the same 
way the argument about education mainly centres around the 
merits of comprehensive secondary schools. It is an argument 
which has been heard at great length up and down the 
country, and which is probably still very little understood by 
the parents of the children who will be affected by its outcome 
It is an argument which is not made any clearer by being 
mixed up in politics. 

Perhaps what helps to give a sense of unreality to everything 
connected with the L.C.C. is the apparent remoteness of the 
ultimate problems. Now that we are in for, at best, a fairly 
long period of financial stringency, these ultimate problems 
fade into the remotest future. But in the long run they are 
the only ones that matter. Does the Abercrombie Plan make 
sense ? Is a planned and zoned community likely to be bettet 
or happier than one which isn’t? How many people should 
be allowed to live in London, and who should have the power 
to decide which families to include and which to exclude. 1s 
the L.C.C. the right body to decide any of these problems’ 
Should not its admittedly ridiculous boundaries be redraws. 
and if so how ? Some of these questions may be asked before 
April 3rd, but what happens on that date is unlikely 
answer any of them. 
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Pakistan Today 


By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS eels 
EW countries have embarked on independence under 
conditions seemingly so unfavourable as those which 
attended the creation of Pakistan in 1947. The Indian 

leaders naturally resented partition, and, in spite of the wise 

advice of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. C. R. Rajagopalachari 
they could hardly have been expected to go out of their way 
to make things easy for the new rival State. Pakistan thus 
began her existence with an inadequate share of the military 
resources of the continent: with few trained civil servants and 
without even such physical necessities of administration as 
tables, chairs and stationery. The present Governor-General, 

Mr. Ghulam Muhammad, never tires of telling how his first 

order as Finance Minister—the order to the bank without which 

the financial mechanism of the State could not have been set 
in motion—was written on the back of an old envelope. 

Pakistan did in fact start from scratch, and, in addition to 
building up an administration as she went along, had also 
to cope with three major problems. In the first place she had 
to create a united State out of two areas separated by a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, with no Polish corridor to connect 
them. Secondly, she had to face the difficulties arising from 
the undeniable hostility between herself and her poweriul neigh- 
bour, India. Thirdly, she had to lay the foundations of a 
sound economy, w:thout coal and with a serious lack of both 
capital and expertise for industrial development. 

On a long-term view the first of these problems is likely to 
prove the most intractable, for the differences in race, language, 
culture and historical memories between the people of East 
and West Pakistan are profound. They do not resemble each 
other in appearance; they do not talk even approximately the 
same language, and they do not very much like each other. 
They have, in fact, nothing in common except their religion. 
Those outside observers who took a purely rational view in 
1947 predicted that East and West Pakistan would soon fall 
apart. They forgot, however, the remarkable formative 
influence of Islam. Moreover, the bitterness which soon 
characterised the relations between India and Pakistan, and the 
growing communal tension in both countries, directed Islamic 
feeling into political channels and built up a sirong sense of 
patriotism. East Pakistan is today far more Pakistan-minded 
than when the transfer of power took place. 

In 1952 new difficulties have nevertheless complicated rela- 
tions between East and West. The Quaid-i-azam had laid it 
down that the solidarity of Pakistan must ultimately be 
cemented by the use of Urdu as the official language through- 
out the country. This was not an easy article of faith for the 
people of East Pakistan, since they speak not Urdu but Bengali. 
Nevertheless, they accepted it as a remote and pious aspiration, 
which would not affect them in practice. Some months ago 
this complacency was shattered by a speech of the Pakistan 
Prime Minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin, which was misread to 
mean that Urdu was immediately to become the language of 
the State. Local enemies of the East Pakistan Government, 
aided by Communists who could not miss so good a chance, 
at once busied themselves telling villagers that from April Ist 
they would be forbidden to speak Bengali even in their own 
homes. Students in Dacca were warned that there would be no 
jobs for them as they were not qualified in Urdu, while 
Bengali-speaking Government clerks were made to believe that 
they would all be removed forthwith. 

The mischief-makers were reasonably successful. They 
created a panic which soon led to serious rioting, and for a time 
the position of the local Government seemed insecure; more 
Serious still, a new rift seemed to have been opened between 
Karachi and Dacca. Fortunately, the situation was handled 
with firmness and tact by the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The people of the areas concerned have been per- 
suaded that they are not to be deprived of their mother tongue, 
and peace has been restored. Pakistani politicians, anxious 
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to avoid blame themselves, now allege that the troubles were 
fomented by emissaries from India—-a line of thought which, 
even if justified, would be unprofitable. The reai lesson of the 
riots is the need for extreme care in Karachi regarding East 
Bengal susceptibilities—and, with a leading East Bengali as 
Prime Minister, that care should not be lacking. 

Pakistan’s second problem has been that of cultivating satis- 
factory relations with India. The relevant facts are too well 
known to require analysis here, and it need only be stated that, 
soon after partition, the initial legacy of hostility was augmented 
by the Punjab massacres, and that, since the two Governments 
again obtained physical control of the situation, bad feeling 
between India and Pakistan has been focussed on the disputes 
regarding Kashmir, evacuee property and trade relations. Few 
observers expect Dr. Graham to break the Kashmir deadlock, 
and still fewer believe thai the U.N. will do anything effective 
if he fails. Since the Hindus who fled from Pakistan left 
behind them far greater wealth than that abandoned by 
Moslems in India, Pakistan cares little about evacuee property, 
and is unlikely to make any real move for settlement of this 
issue until her claims on Kashmir have been satisfied. It is 
thus possible that the twin disputes as to Kashmir and evacuee 
property may remain in a state of deadlock for a long time to 
come. 

The dangers of such a position are obvious, but against them 
is to be set the considerable improvement of the relations 
between India and Pakistan in the field of trade. It is true 
that there is no sign of any desire for positive economic 
co-operation—for example, in the jute and cotton industries, 
where it is so greatly needed—but, at any rate, trade now flows 
freely, and traffic between the two Dominions is unimpeded. 
To those who remember the complete trade-barriers of two 
years ago, this seems a great step forward. 

This improvement has a considerable bearing on Pakistan’s 
third problem, that of establishing her economy on sound lines. 
The strength and weakness of her position at the time of the 
partition were alike obvious. Unlike India, she was able to 
feed herself; she had raw jute and cotton for export in abund- 
ance, and her great rivers furnished vast hydro-electric 
potential capacity. On the other hand she had no coal or 
steel and little organised industry: her port facilities were 
inadequate, and she seriously lacked managerial and technical 
skill. 

Pakistan has tackled these shortages with determination and 
commonsense. Great hydro-electric schemes are now being 
carried out and others planned; the capacity of Chittagong 
port has been considerably enlarged. and a new port has been 
established at Chalna: and her locomotives were being rapidly 
converted from steam to oil until developments at Abadan 
made it unwise to pursue this course further. Large jute mills 
are now under construction, and, although their capital cost is 
high, their advantage over the older Calcutta mills in efficiency 
may be a vital factor when the struggle for markets again 
becomes keen. In many of these developments Pakistan has 
manifestly been hampered by inexperience and lack of trained 
personnel, but she has not hesitated to employ outsiders, and 
the co-operation between British and Pakistani experts has been 
harmonious and fruitful. 

Good luck has also played its part in Pakistan’s progress. 
World prices for her jute and cotton have been consistently 
favourable, and have enabled Pakistan not only to balance 
her budget, in spite of heavy defence-expenditure, but also to 
secure a favourable balance of payments and to maintain the 
value of her currency. There are signs that raw-commodity 
prices have now passed their peak, and the comparatively slow 
movement of cotton in recent weeks has given rise to rumours 
that a measure of devaluation of the Pakistan rupee is at hand. 
Nevertheless, Pakistan’s economic position is essentially strong, 
and her wisdom in building new industries round her existing 
primary commodities will surely pay dividends. 

The chief anxiety of Pakistan’s friends today is lest she should 
preen herself unduly on her success and forget how much is 
still to be done—or how greatly she will continue to need 
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British or foreign help to do it. That help will be forthcoming 
as abundantly as world circumstances permit, and, provided 
relations with India do not again deteriorate, Pakistan can look 
forward confidently to progress and prosperity. 


A Parcel of Old Deeds 


By C. HENRY WARREN 

HE deeds of Thurstons Farm, loaned to me by its present 

owner, Mr. Harold Jackson, arrived straight from the 

solicitor’s office, tied up in a brown paper parcel, huge 
and bulky. The obvious thing to do was to open it on the 
floor and examine the contents there. And it was as well that 
I did so, for most of the yellowing parchment documents 
were fully three feet square and stiff from the centuries. The 
smaller ones, admittedly, were in scrolls, secured with pink 
tape; but the larger ones required a knee to keep them down. 
All were written with a quill in the florid script of their day. 

I have known Thurstons well ever since that day, a dozen 
years ago, when I gave a hand with the harvest. Of course 
I did not realise it at the time, but I can see now that it was 
much more than corn I was harvesting: I was in the way, 
in fact, of acquiring an interest, amounting to affection, in 
a three-hundred-acre arable farm which still seems to me 
almost the perfect example of what such a farm should be, as 
self-supporting as the times will allow, continuous in tradition, 
neither spurning the old nor over-favouring the new, and where 
the farmer, as shrewd as he is human, may truly be said to 
serve the land he loves. And the loan of this old bundle of 
deeds, tumbled out on the floor before me now and still thick 
with the dust of a market-town office, was only the last of 
numerous privileges and pleasures that have resulted from 
that fortunate harvest. 

All the history of the tenure and husbandry of Thurstons 
was here, if one had but the patience and the knowledge to 
decipher it. The oldest document went back no further than 
1691. In that year, as the tattered scrap of parchment, written 
in Latin, declared, Thomas Davy, the owner, was admitted to 
the Manor of Ridgewell. But Thurstons, when Davy took 
over, was already old. Indeed, according to the Court Rolls 
(of the Borough of Colchester), one John Thurston was farm- 
ing there in 1418, and there is a specific reference in 1534 to 
the “rentale of Thurstons.” If nothing else, then, the name 
of his farm has served to keep John Thurston’s memory 
green for more than five hundred years. 


What is more, there is a field on the farm that carries the 
tale of Thurstons still further back. The name of that field 
today is Butneys. The first hint I had that there was history 
in the name was when we were traving up the Little Joss 
wheat in it: but it was not until long after that I learned how 
once a Norman family named Boteneye had a house there, 
whose foundations can even now be seen from the air, these 
six hundred years later. 

Many farmers have worked Thurstons in its time, but the 
Davy family seem to have worked it longest. Thomas Davy, 
who was admitted to the Manor of Ridgewell in 1691, may 
well not have been the first of them; and there was still a 
Davy in residence in 1767, the date of a bill of sale that has got 
tucked in among the deeds. This bill, on the back of which, 
in faded ink, is drawn “ An Eye Sketch of the Estate,” reveals 
that the farm was underlet at “ £90 a Year and two capons ”; 
was “ well watered and mounded, and very improvable ”; and 
was 167 acres in extent. Adjoining land must have been added 
from time to time, indicative possibly of prosperity, for, by 
1835. when another bill of sale announces that Mr. Charles 
Prachett was in occupation, the extent was 200 acres and the 
yearly rental £150. Today the extent is some 300 acres. 

“ Particulars of the Lands,” as given in this second bill of 
sale, show that none of the ficlds on Thurstons has since 


changed its name. Among the names worth mentioning are: — 


Calves Pighile, Little Bigg and Bigg Fields, Heydown, First 
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Much and Further Much Fields, the Hoppett, Oxleys, the 
aforesaid Butneys, Great and Littke Hop Grounds, Mili Field 
Cozick Croft and Old Churchyard. . 

Field-names are notoriously rich sources of local history 
and it seems to me that these of Thurstons are as rich as any. 
Hop Grounds, for instance, remembers the day when Essex 
was as much a hop-growing county as Kent and Herefordshire 
are today. First Much and Further Much, I suspect, are 
there to remind us of the time when, on every farm, “ muck 
was the master of money.” Mill Field, one of the highest 
fields on the farm, suggests that. the present count of four 
windmills to be seen from a favourite point of vantage was once 
at least five. As for Cozick, Hoppett and Pightle, these are 
all good old English words for small plots of land, tiny 
enclosures, words that are brothers to the dialect that may 
still be heard in them when the older farmhands come hedging 
and ditching. 

But for me the most interesting field-name in these deeds 
is the Old Churchyard, by which it is known even now. This 
field is an acre in size (God's Acre) and includes a small, deep 
pond in which, say the natives, buried bells may be heard 
pealing at midnight. It is situated exactly at the juncture of 
four parishes, remote even from the nearest cottage, and its 
only use today is as an outlying stack-yard to save the corn 
being brought all the way in from distant fields. The first 
reference to it in the Thurstons deeds is in 1835, by which time 
it already appears as Old Church Yard. Nor did I get any 
help from the parish records. In the end, however. | came 
to the conclusion that it must have been the burial-ground 
when this locality was smitten by the Plague, the custom 
being for adjacent parishes to select a central site and erect a 
chapel there. One old farm-hand remembered clearing out the 
pond and coming upon some rough stone slabs: were they 
tombstones or remains of the chapel? And I used persist: 
ently to hear of thyme having been found there, a possible 
sign, of course, of human habitation. In any case it seems 
quite likely that this field-name is the only remaining record, 
legends apart, of a disaster that must have shattered the peace 
of this quiet neighbourhood and brooded over it like a doom. 

As I rummaged among these crackling parchments, scattered 
over the floor, | was reminded again and again what a lot of 
intimate social history must be hidden in farm deeds all over 
the country. Happily their importance is at last being recog- 
nised, and efforts are being made to call them in to the county's 
Record Office. These Thurstons deeds, for instance, could 
reveal to the eye of the specialist far more than I could ever 
get out of them. Perhaps one day they will have the attention 
they deserve. Meanwhile, before they were returned to the 
dusty oblivion of the solicitor’s office, there was just one more 
scrap of information I could not resist copying out. 

Included with an indenture dated 1833—the days of high 
farming in England—there was a signed declaration by Charles 
Pratchett to the effect that he would undertake to keep 
Thurstons Farm in such and such a condition and to work the 
land in such and such a way. Among other things it was laid 
down that he should “ well and sufficiently manure one fourth 
part of the arable land and one third part of the pasture land 
every year; never grow more than two successive crops of 
white corn, and crops of wheat never oftener than once in 
three years; shall every fourth year clear summer fallow or sow 
winter tares, turnips, or rape seed thereon and feed the same 
off by sheep; shall not cut, lop or top any of the shaws of 
hedges . . . of less than seven years’ growth nor suffer them to 
grow beyond eleven years without cutting, lopping or topping, 
and shall not heel, fell, cut down, top or wilfully damage ot 
destroy any trees, woods or undergrowth.” 

What changes, in little more than a hundred years, English 
husbandry has seen! I think I shall suggest to Mr. Jackson 
that this particular declaration be framed and hung over his 
office desk. He is too thorough a farmer to need the lesson 
it contains, but it might do something to ameliorate his annoy: 
ance as, week after week, ever new directives are tucked into 
his letter-box from Ministry officials in remote control. 
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Night Solo 


By DESMOND E. HENN (King’s College, Cambridge.) 


T was already dark by the time I reached the airfield, and 
the slight uneasiness which had been troubling me all day 
suddenly blossomed forth into wild alarm. Perhaps my 
instructor sensed this, for he radiated quiet confidence. “ All 
set?” he enquired with unprecedented solicitude, as I 
fumblingly collected parachute, flying-helmet, gloves and torch. 
| nodded bravely, and together we trudged out on to the tarmac. 

Our Chipmunk looked at once jaunty and demure, its red 
and green navigation lights glowing remotely at the end of 
wings vaguely outlined in the darkness. We climbed into the 
two cockpits, he with the placid boredom of the professional, 
| with the wistful fatalism of one whom circumstances are 
conspiring to destroy. 

We jolied to a stop beside the “ Christmas Tree,” an eerie 
triangle of blue lights marking the beginning of the flare-path. 
My head-phones hummed again. “ll just do one circuit to 
jog your memory,” came my instructor’s voice, “ and then 
after you've done one you can go off solo.” My mouth 
suddenly felt very dry. “ Wizard prang,” | managed to croak; 
no one could say I wasn’t entering nto the spirit of the thing. 

We took off, did a text-book circuit with each turn an exact 
ninety degrees, and landed as smoothly as a feather settling on 
a mill-pond. We taxied back beside the flare-path and braked 
at the end. “ There you are. Nothing to it,” came the voice 
I dreaded. “ All right. It’s all yours. I won't say a word.” 

My hands were damp inside the leather gloves. I felt for 
the radio transmitter button and called the control tower. 
“Melody Charlie take-off clearance.” | mumbled. The reply 
came back, “ Charlie, clear take-off on green,” and almost at 
once a green beam from the mobile control trailer raked our 
plane. I edged it forward, and swung round facing down the 
flare-path, the string of lights on my left receding towards 
some invisible horizon, Another green signal, throttle eased 
forward, and we began to gather speed. 

Take-offs have never been my strong point. In the daytime 
it is possible to concentrate on keeping the aircraft pointing 
in a given direction and just wait for it to leave the ground. 
Quite often such a technique is successful. But not this time. 
The plane bounced over what may have been a large ant-heap 
and took off prematurely; in order to keep on flying I pulled 
the stick hard back, with the result that our tail-wheel hit the 
ground with a jolt that nearly broke my safety-belt. I heard 
a moan from the back cockpit as we staggered into the air. 
Gradually our speed rose above the danger mark; at a thousand 
feet I levelled off and began tracing one of my elliptical 
circuits, an innovation that is still causing a good deal of com- 
ment in aeronautical circles. So far, so good. 

As we glided on to the final approach I began repeating in 
a stage whisper the ageless litany of landing checks: Brakes off, 
mixture rich, fuel on, flaps down. Ahead of us the flare-path 
looked very dim and much too short. I peered out, trying to 
remember what the flashing three-colour beacon indicated: 
Amber, too high: red, too low. It appeared to be green now; 
at least our height was all right. With the engine coughing 
in a relaxed fashion we sidled over the perimeter track at 
sixty knots and approached the first flare 

The theory of landing is quite simple. You just fly along 
a couple of feet above the ground while your speed drops off 
to a figure at which the plane will automatically stall and settle 
in the orthodox three-point manner. The only time it gets 
difficult is when you can’t see the ground. I levelled off at 
What seemed to be about the right height, and watched the air- 
Speed indicator with the fascination born of unfamiliarity. At 
exactly thirty-seven knots we stalled abruptly, and began to 
fall with the exhilarating rapidity of an express lift. We went 
on falling for quite some time. Finally we came to earth with 
a crash that must have registered on every seismograph in the 
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country. Our Chipmunk couldn't even muster sufficient energy 
to bounce; it just trundled wretchedly down the flare-path, 
looking for a convenient spot to disintegrate. 

My instructor’s heavy breathing rasped over the inter-com. 
“ Back to dispersal,” he whispered hoarsely. When we had 
parked in front of the hangar he began undoing his safety 
straps. “ Well,” he said evenly, “that was quite a perform- 
ance.” He was obviously impressed. “ Suppose you try one 
on your own. Come into the office if you get back. I want a 
word with you.” He climbed out and shut the cockpit cover. 
Then he patted the fuselage with a gesture of affectionate regret, 
and tottered over to the admin. building. I was alone. 

As I taxied out again, my confidence returned. Nothing to 
it, he had said, and he was quite right. Landings could do 
with a little polishing up, perhaps, but otherwise the whole 
thing was perfectly simple. Skill, good nerves, good judge- 
ment—that’s all you needed. I kicked the rudder-bar over, 
and lined my plane up on the flare-path with insolent skill. 
Nothing to it. 

Perhaps I kicked it too hard. Gathering speed, the plane 
began to yaw viciously, first one way and then the other. The 
zig-zagging ceased only when we lurched into the air, side- 
swiping the end flare. I called up the tower to tell them I was 
airborne. The controller's voice responded at once, manfully 
suppressing a note of rising hysteria: “ All other aircraft are 
to stay away from the circuit until further notice.” 1 coloured 
modestly and climbed straight ahead. 

We all have our little vanities. Mine happens to be a 
belief that | never make the same mistake twice. Turning off 
the cross-wind leg, I took a solemn vow not to level off too 
high. I would keep one eye on the flares and judge my height 
by them. Languidly | pressed the transmitting button. 
“Charlie on finals,” I drawled. My fist tightened resolutely round 
the control-column, and we glided down at sixty knots, the first 
flare winking at me through the propeller. “ Musn’t level off 
too high,” | gibbered, as the altimeter dropped away from the 
hundred-feet mark. “ Mustn’t....” With a noise like the 
crack of doom we flew straight into the ground. The Chip- 
munk reared up as though it had been stung by a wasp, and 
then fell heavily back again. Dimly | heard the noise of a 
tyre bursting. With decreasing agility the plane ricocheted 
across the airfield, subsiding gradually like a tired yo-yo. 

I parked on the hangar apron, switched off the engine, and 
climbed out. I was feeling really rather pleased. 1 had flown 
at night all by myself, and here I was back again, safe and 
sound. I waved a cheery greeting to the mechanic, who was 
staring open-mouthed at my plane’s sagging undercarriage. 
He didn’t reply. 

In the office my instructor was sitting behind a desk with 
his head buried in his arms. He looked up as I came bustling 
in. “ Well, sir.” I said, “ what do you think are the chances of 
me getting my wings ? 

He told me. He told me at considerable length and with 
a great deal of quite unnecessary repetition. I sat down on 
the edge of his desk and listened good-humouredly, occasion- 
ally jotting down an unfamiliar word in the back of my diary. 
Eventually he got tired, and just sat there, breathing hard. 
I put my diary away. “By the way, sir.” I said casually, 
“| had a spot of trouble with one of the tyres. Faulty main- 
tenance, I imagine.” I paused to light a cigarette. “ Shall I 
put the plane U/S?” He laughed thinly, like gravel falling 
on a tin roof. “No,” he said harshly, “ better put it down as 
totally destroyed.” Then he noticed my upper lip trembling, 
and his expression softened. He got up from the chair, and 
came over and patted me kindly on the shoulder. “ My boy,” 
he said, “ it’s a pretty tricky business, flying.” He thought for 
a moment. “ Why don’t you take up chess instead ? ” 

I was genuinely shocked. ‘ Oh, I couldn't possibly do that, 
sir,” I said, “I haven’t received my bounty yet.” His face 
hardened again, and his hands clenched convulsively a couple 
of times. Then he turned away. “ Oh well,” he said, more to 
himself than to me, “ thank Heaven there’s not a war on.” 

I had to agree with him there. 


, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was in Russia before the first war I was 
frequently told the story about Catherine II and the 
crocus. It seems that the Empress, walking one 
morning in that large but uninviting rectangle which is called 
the Summer Garden, observed a small crocus in flower. Fearing 
that it might be picked by some unauthorised person, she 
instructed her adjutant to post above the flower a sentry from 
the Preobajensky Regiment in order to protect it from harm. 
The command was givén and entered in regimental orders; 
from that day onwards, until the glorious revolution of 1917, 
a sentry remained day and night on that particular spot in the 
Summer Garden where a crocus had flowered one hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago. Now it is no good any potential 
correspondents or doriphores writing letters pointing out that 
the same story is told of Frederick the Great, Louis XIV, 
Haidar Ali and Pombal; I know all that. I know that the 
Story is as fictitious as that other story about the Cambridge 
don who told lies to an American millionaire about how to 
make a college lawn. But at least the crocus story has some 
point, since it illustrates the truth that routine orders 
may be perpetuated long after the purpose of those 
orders has been been  forgotien Something of the 
sort must, I feel, have happened to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s editors and assistant editors in connection with 
the British Council. Some twenty or more years ago Lord 
Beaverbrook must have become irritated, either with the 
British Council itself, or with Lord Lloyd, the last of our great 
Empire-builders, who was its then chairman. It was sug- 
gested to the editors of the newspapers which form part of 
that powerful combine that the British Council should be 
subjected to continuous criticism. Lord Beaverbrook himself 
has probably forgotten all about it. But even if he has not 
forgotten, he is by nature forgiving and generous. I appeal 
to him, especially after the regrettable Cairo episode, to suggest 
to his editors and sub-editors (who I feel sure will prove 
attentive to his suggestion) that the British Council might be 
left alone for a period of six months. 
tl * o > 
It is not a difficult task to expose to ridicule or contempt 
an institution that indulges in so many various activities in so 
many different lands. It suffices to select the failures and to 
remain silent about the successes. Every country has the Press 
it deserves, and I really do believe that the British Press is, on 
the whole, worthy of our national character. But once it sets 
out to be mean, there are so many, seemingly harmless, methods 
by which its meanness can be expressed. The Press in general 
is, for instance, hostile to the B.B.C. In principle, I consider 
it right that a monopoly, being alien to our tradition, should 
be exposed to vigilant criticism on the part of the public prints. 
The B.B.C. is in fact recognised throughout the country as 
such an admirably-run institution that it can well stand even 
ill-informed abuse. But I have often detected a tendency on 
the part of our newspapers to compensate for the principle of 
dog not eating dog by revelling, perhaps too lavishly, in the 
principle of dog eating cat. Few opportunities are allowed to 
pass of bringing the B.B.C. into incidental discredit. If a 
junior member of the engineering staff at Daventry is so 
unfortunate as to be caught driving without his lights, sub- 
editors are apt to attach to this information the suggestive 
heading “ B.B.C. official charged.” The B.B.C. is tough enough 
to stand these pin-pricks. The British Council, being out of 
touch with any wide section of public opinion, is less immune. 
I have often felt that it is not given a fair chance. 
» * * x 
Some of its more incidental activities may, I admit, lend 
themselves to misrepresentation. I have never been able to 
convince myself that English folk-dancing is as authentic an 
expression of our rural culture as are the native dances of 
Java, Yugoslavia, and Scotland, er as distinctive as Czech 


sokols or Welsh choirs. I question whether the immense labour 
involved in training Belgian students to act The Taming of the 
Shrew in English is justified by the result achieved, although 
my view may be prejudiced by my loathing of all amatey 
theatricals. | have my doubts even whether the Council receives 
an adequate dividend on the money it spends in getting 
elderly English men of letters to lecture abroad or distinguished 
foreign writers to visit England. But the fact remains that, 
now that our direct political influence in the world has suffered 
what may be oniy a temporary decline, it has become of great 
importance that our cultural influence should be emphasised, 
organised and expanded. There are those, I know, who feel 
with Marshal Goering that the very word “ culture” makes 
them reach for their revolver: it is in truth a miserable and 
tendentious word. Yet it is surely necessary that we, by 
exhibitions and other means, should convey to other countries 
the fact that our intellectual vitality and inventiveness remain 
undiminished. Even more important is it that our scientists 
and technicians, who are still in the forefront of invention and 
efficiency, should be afforded opportunities which would other- 
wise not be available of explaining our methods to foreigners 
and receiving enlightenment from them in return 
* * + + 

What the British public fail to realise is that the main work 
of the British Council is educational. The various British 
Institutes established all over the world provide splendid 
opportunities, by means of libraries and club-rooms, to enable 
foreigners to acquire at least some conception of what is meant 
by the British way of life. These libraries, especially towards 
evening, are crowded with boys and girls, reading English 
periodicals and above all borrowing and reading English books, 
But the greatest work that is performed is that of teaching to 
foreign students the elements of our difficult language and there- 
after enabling the more promising of such students, by means 
of grants and scholarships, to come to this country in order 
to see and learn for themselves. In the old days an Iraqi or 
an Iranian would finish his education in Paris or Berlin; those 
few who came to London would find themselves isolated in 
some grim boarding-house without anybody troubling about 
them in the least. From Paris and Berlin they would return 
pro-French or pro-German; from England, as often as not, 
they returned anti-British. In the days when we were the 
most formidable Power in the world we could afford perhaps 
to ignore this disadvantage; we certainly cannot ignore it today 
The Council sees to it that at least all these students do not 
return to their home countries in a mood of humiliated rage 
During the last year as many as 3,400 foreign students, scholars 
and visitors have been brought to this country and cared for 
in a suitable way. Can anybody really contend that this does 
not represent a valuable function ? 

* . * + 

Having just returned from a lecture tour in Italy and Greece 
on behalf of the British Council, it might be thought that I have 
been unduly influenced in its favour. Believe me, the 
admiration that I feel for the work it is accomplishing is 
not influenced by such benefits. I have seen these serious, 
representative, intelligent men and women devoting themselves 
to tasks which they know to be fruitful and which they know 
are being well done. A great capital of understanding and good- 
will is being accumulated. I become indignant when I see that 
these hard-working people are misrepresented as aesthetic cranks 
or idlers. They are exposed to all the drudgery, to the many 
disappointments and rare triumphs, that are a teacher's destiny. 
Why should the public be told that they are indolent zanies, 
wasting our slender resources ? The work that they are doing, 
often in difficult circumstances, is of real national and inter- 
national value. Many thousands of foreigners are deepl) 
indebted to them; why should their own countrymen treat 
them so unfairly ? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. (Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.) 

Anyone who did not see Mr. Michael Benthall’s production last 
year, when Mr. Michael Redgrave played Prospero, might be forgiven 
for feeling that here was another of those cases of a producer 
enjoying himself at the expense of the actors and author. For the 
island is full of what amounts to gadgets—sprites and goblins, 
fireworks and transparencies—which this year often seemed to be 
superimposed on the performance rather than to form a natural 
and integral part of it. The difference between the impression 
made on us by The Tempest of 1951 and 1952 is due to the difference 
between Mr. Redgrave’s Prospero and Sir Ralph Richardson's. The 
former was a magician, the latter is an illusionist. Mr. Redgrave’s 
attitude to his supernatural agents was commanding, yet at the same 
time wary, Vigilant, rather anxious : very like a huntsman’s attitude 
to hounds. To Sir Ralph the sprites and monsters are little more 
than the goldfish in his bowl are to a conjuror—stage properties 
whose punctual appearances and disappearances are managed with a 
complacent, almost blasé dexterity. His performance is throughout 
flat and naturalistic ; he summons Ariel without raising his voice, 
as though Ariel was a very well-trained sheepdog, and his Prospero, 
though human and likeable, is dangerously deficient both in power and 
in the quality of wonder. 

We are given, by way of recompense, a singular and brilliant 
Ariel. Miss Margaret Leighton really does manage to personify a 
spirit—a lithe, fleet, aloof being, bound to the earth by loyalty 
to her master, drawn to the air by yearning for freedom ; it is a 
performance of great skill and beauty. Mr. Michael Hordern’s 
Caliban is very good too, the man and the monster being nicely 
blended ; but he does not get much help from Trinculo and Stephano, 
who can be a good deal funnier than most of Shakespeare’s comic 
characters. Miss Zena Walker is an excellent Miranda, and Mr. 
Raymond Westwell’s garrulous but authoritative Gonzalo stands 
out among a posse of courtiers who seemed if anything to be slightly 
duller than they usually are. Mr. Loudoun Sainthill’s scenery and 
costumes emerge with very great credit from a second inspection. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 

Viva Zapata ! (Odeon, Marble Arch.}——Distant Drums. (Warner.) 
Ir is difficult to criticise Viva Zapata | Fromevery angle, the technical, 
the artistic, the histrionic, it can be held up to the light and found 
unblemished, can be struck and answer true. Since it is perfect in 
sO many ways, it is astonishing that in its entirety it leaves behind an 
impression of flatness, of heaviness totally incompatible with its 
component parts. Even its story fails to retain its prescribed panache. 
For Zapata was a Mexican outlaw, the illiterate Robin Hood of the 
Morelos Indians, whose lands had been stolen under President Diaz. 
Roused by a sense of injustice and by the cruelties inflicted on his 
people, Zapata raised an army, joined in a rebellion against the 
régime, and continued to do this on and off—with a very brief interval 
while he became President himself—until he was trapped and 
murdered by his enemies. 

Since he was a bandit, hiding and fighting in the hills, his life was 
by no means tame. Yet here, though in addition to plenty of 
homicidal action there is the vital drama of a simple man’s pig-headed 
dedication to a cause, not a flutter of a feeling quickens the heart’s 
regular beat, nor do the emotions stray one inch off their even lines. 
One observes Mr. Marlon Brando’s Zapata, his superb fierceness 
and pride of bearing, his suddenly erupting passions, his slightly 
Stupid face, his compelling manner ; one admires Mr. Elia Kazan’s 
imaginative direction, brushed here and there with strokes of near 
genius—he can pin a hundred mysteries into the shadow of a 
Mexican hat—but one observes and admires from a distance. 

The fault lies, maybe, in Mr. John Steinbeck’s script, which largely 
consists of proverbs in the Mexican manner, joined by over-long 
Siiences, Altogether the film is on the slow side, and although it is 
never by any chance boring—Mr. Kazan sees to that—it has a quality 





Oi timelessness about it which causes one to wonder whether one 
hasnt missed the last train home. A fine film, it holds but does not 
grip terests but does not inspire. It does, however, deserve a 
Visit, as its technical virtues well outweigh its dramatic shortcomings. 
* * . > 
_ The U.S.A. is a large country, and for this the manufacturers of 
Red Indian pictures must be heartily grateful, as it enables them to 
take their one and only story and set it into an infinite variety of 


landscapes, within reason. In Distant Drums, a film starring Mr. 
Gary Cooper, we are shown an exciting new scalping-ground, the 
Everglades swamps of Florida. Familiar as we are with the usual 
dusty advances and withdrawals across arid plains, the thundering 
of hooves on iron ground as the death-or-glory boys career across 
scorched prairies, it is refreshing, though that is hardly the word, 
to be doled out our week’s ration of thrills on a hot wer plate for 
a change. Mr. Cooper, forced by various miscalculations to take 
the long way home, leads his soldiers and the inevitable vivandiére, 
Miss Mari Aldon—incidentally, someone should soon make a 
strident protest against this pouter-pigeon pattern now so in vogue 
for the female form; it is ridiculous! High-breasted my foot !— 
as | was saying, Mr. Cooper leads his three-parts bellicose one-part 
romantic squad through a swampy jungle of unsurpassed treachery. 
Panthers, alligators, quicksands and snakes take it in turns with 
the Seminoles to harass, and it seems that every jungle flower conceals 
a potential enemy. Mr. Cooper ends up by challenging the Indian 
chief to an under-water duel, presumably because the film would 
never end if it was left to the artillery to conclude matters—the 
shooting is wretchedly bad on both sides—and this brings to a fit 
finale a liquid but by no means soggy picture, which everyone with 
an ounce of child in him will enjoy. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 
ON three consecutive nights, from March 21st to 23rd, the Festival 
Hall was packed for programmes consjsting almost entirely of 
Mozart’s music. True, there were some distinguished soloists, and 
on Friday the programme included two airs from Stravinsky’s last 
opera ; but it is reasonable to suppose that quite a high proportion 
of these large audiences came primarily to hear Mozart’s music. 
An encouraging index of improving public taste? I think so; and 
1 believe that one of the secrets of Mozart’s appeal to the non- 
professional music-lover is his unequalled power of satisfying head, 
heart and nervous system (body, soul and spirit, in less materialist 
jargon) and inducing in the listener that state of heightened awareness 
and physical well-being which—on a slightly lower plane—follows 
a good dinner with champagne and unselfconsciously witty conversa- 
tion. Mozart as the poor man’s Boulestin may well shock the purists; 


‘but I believe he can sustain that among his many other réles. The 


performance which communicated this sense of general euphoria 
most vividly was Campoli’s of the D major violin concerto, where 
the soloists succeeded in passing on his sense of delight in the music 
and won my heart by the perennial freshness and humility of his 
approach to a work which he must have played hundreds of times. 
The French Institute’s concert of music by Les Six was a simple 
goiter compared with Mozart’s dinner-parties. Within a little more 
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than one hour we heard half-a-dozen of the French chamber-music 
classics of the decade which followed the First German war. These 
works have exerted an influence out of all proportion not only to their 
size but to their intrinsic merit ; and are still an active leaven after 
thirty years. The gospel of shortness, simplicity and emotional un- 
pretentiousness seemed as new and inspiring after the rich accretions 
and even abuses which distinguished the mQsic of the late nineteenth 
century as the Reformers’ gospel of a simplified Bible Christianity 
after the doubtful variety and highly-coloured eccentricities of 
fifteenth-century Catholicism. There the parallel ends, for Luther 
and Calvin had little in common with Milhaud and Poulenc. 

Of all these little pieces perhaps Poulenc’s Bestiary songs have 
aged least ; and, generally speaking, the works in which humour 
it is humour in the English sense rather than French wit—is con- 
sciously uppermost were the most successful. Auric’s wind trio, 
for instance, had a really funny first movement, though in the finale 
he broke one of the first rules of this kind of music (and of all come- 
dians) by going on being funny for too long. Milhaud’s Flower 
Catalogue did not come off, and the singer, Hedli Anderson, was 
handicapped by the comparative abstruseness of the flowers chosen 
—I happen to know what an eremurus looks like, but it is surely 
not a knowledge which anyone should presume—and a difficulty 
in making the words, on which so much depends, perfectly audible. 

Denis Apivor’s violin concerto was the most original work in 
the B.B.C. contemporary-music programme on Tuesday. A single 
violin against seventeen wind and percussion instruments might be 
thought to be doomed from the start, but Alan Loveday held his 
own. The lay-out was a successful experiment, but the composer 
puts down all his cards tep soon and anticipates his climaxes, so that 
the effect of the work is, paradoxically, slightly monotonous. 
Humphrey Searle’s Poem for Twenty-two Strings is in the ripely 
emotional, very late Romantic idiom and carefully built into an arch 
or Bogen, so that it succeeds precisely where Apivor’s work is weakest. 
Racine Fricker’s Concertante for Three Pianos and Strings was hardly 
more than a respectable essay in neo-classicism, not comparable 
with his best works and marred by the mechanical-sounding clatter 
of the three pianos. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


SOMEWHERE in the course of the Renaissance the artist—was it 
Michelangelo ?—claimed autonomy and ceased to court, but was 
rather courted by, the patron. Today we delegate most of our courting 
to vicarious agencies, of which the Contemporary Art Society is 
one of the best respected. For forty-one years it has sustained an 
ardour that has been tempered only by the limits of its bank balance. 
Now all but two of the Society’s Executive Committee, headed by 
their patron Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, have depleted their 
private collections to contribute to an exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
chosen, hung and catalogued by themselves. 





” ¢ - 
“The Spectator,” March 27th, 1852. 
THE TRUE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 

The dispute between the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt 
threatens to complicate many interests; and the diplomatists are 
up in arms to defend, severally, the rights of the Sultan, of 
the Viceroy, the interests of France, of England, the European 
interests in the balance of power, the settlement of territory, 
or the overland route which brings Indian interests into the 
field. But one interest seems to be forgotten—the Egyptian 
people. 

The new Pacha is praised for his intelligence. He inherits 
the credit which, down to his very death, Mehemet Ali unduly 
obtained, for contemplating a railway, and otherwise subserving 
“ progress.” Progress for aliens whom he did not understand, 
for merchants at Cairo, and his own dynastic power! But what 
was the progress of the people ? One towards extinction .. . 

Now to us, the upholding of the overland route is valuable 
for the mercantile interests of England and India, but also, 
and perhaps chiefly, for the fact that it drives a great highway, 
with the full gas-light of civilisation, through that corner of 
benighted Africa—that region of a murdered people; and we all 
know that murder slinks away from modern highways and 
light. We are glad to see the miserable Egyptians gradually 
acquiring the protection derived from the presence of passengers 
and bystanders. And perhaps it might not be amiss if the 
agents of civilised powers were to inquire into the wishes of 
those deserted wretches, nay, to let them know that such an 
inquiry existed. It might reintroduce hope into the region of 
the Nile, and might produce some singular political effect. 
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Reasons for collecting are bravely stated. Sir Colin Anderson 
lists ** pure admiration ; weakness ; love of carved frames ; frieng. 
ship ; nostalgia; snobbery; distaste for bare walls; greed of 
gain,’’ to which are added by others here encouragement of talent 
and stimulation of conversation in the home. Mr. Eardley Kno! 
Says quite simply that he can’t stop. It is all rather like those exhipj. 
tion rooms of modern furniture annotated with brief discriptions of 
the people for whom they are intended by the designer : Dr. Herbert 
Brown, 47, married with two children ; likes royal tennis, bouillabaisse 
thrillers and Christopher Wood. All that is missing is a hanging-plan 
on an isometric diagram of Sir Edward Marsh’s staircase, or Mr 
Eric Newton’s ‘* small walls, losing their right angles through 
gradual subsidence.’’ 

This is not as frivolous as it sounds. More and more art becomes 
something for public, rather than private, walls. Faced with these 
selections of drawings, paintings and sculpture, each twice filtered 
by the bias of a single individual who has chosen them to live with 
one becomes aware of their unbalance and of their particular flavour, 
Just how unbalanced they are may be judged by their omissions— 
for example, no Burra, no Vaughan, no Kokoschka, no Bacon, no 
Clough, no Freud ; the list could be extended indefinitely. On the 
other hand one sees that Messrs. Bliss and Gregory have as sharp 
a love of formal adventure as has Mrs. Cazalet-Keir of landscape 
and flowers ; that Edward le Bas cannot avoid surrounding himself 
with the most painterly qualities, any more than Mr. Evill can with 
monumental forms and rich, sombre colour. I hope that some of 
those crowding the Tate may be induced by this exhibition to send 
their guinea to the Contemporary Art Society. But I hope, too, that 
there will be those who sense the difference between being a one 
two-thousandth part of a sort of collective Borgia and collecting to 
please oneself. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


BALLET 


The Festival Ballet. (Stoll Theatre.}———Ballet Workshop. 
Theatre.) 

MARKOVA will be greatly missed by the Festival Ballet audiences, and 
many people will be asking themselves how the company will fare 
without this exquisite lyrical dancer, whose partnership with Dolin 
was of such long standing. In the circumstances, therefore, it is all 
the nicer to be able to note an all-round improvement in standard 
since the Ballet last appeared in London. Anton Dolin is to be 
congratulated on the steadiness with which he is moulding his 
company and giving opportunities to young dancers to take positions 
of responsibility. 

Choreographically the opening programme was undistinguished, 
and Scheherazade’s revival merely reaffirmed the fact that we have 
grown far away from this type of ballet. Lichine’s Symphonic 
Impressions does not improve upon acquaintance, and, in any case, 
it is not a good curtain-raiser. Swan Lake and the Don Quixote 
pas de deux must necessarily depend for interest upon their per- 
formers, and Tamara Toumanova, who danced them both, is too 
showy a ballerina for this rdle. But how good the men are in this 
company. There is the exemplary partner Dolin, whose knowledge 
and gracious attentiveness to his danseuse is a pleasure to behold. 
Then there are John Gilpin, brilliant and sure, and only needing to 
develop his stage personality to rank high among the dancers of today; 
Oleg Briansky, slim and tall with precise footwork of the Eglevsky 
standard, splendid elevation, and beautifully cut entrechats and, 
finally, Vassilie Trunoff, whose interpretation of Zobeide’s favourite 
augurs well for his performance in Prince Igor. 

Natalie Krassovska only danced Symphonic Impressions—in which 
she inevitably suffered from our remembrances of Markova, her 
Black Swan being replaced by the Harlequinade pas de deux of Belinda 
Wright and John Gilpin. Announcing this last-minute change of 
programme, Dolin introduced Miss Wright as the ** new British star,” 
and certainly this attractive young ** soubrette ** gave a delightful 
performance, sparkling, assured and technically first-rate. Such an 
unexpected pleasure brought warm applause from a house which up 
to then had been rather grudging of its praise. 

* > * * 


(Mercury 


Ballet Workshop’s new programme includes Michael Charnley’s 
excellent No Lips of Comfort, with June Leighton fitting into her 
role much more harmoniously than she did last autumn. Michael 
Holmes’ new ballet, Palisade, is a thoughtful piece of work on a some- 
what outworn theme ; it would be improved by considerable pruning. 
Michel de Lutry as the Prisoner carries the ballet’s weight on his 
capable shoulders. That he is not able to sustain the drama is, | 
suspect, as much the choreographer’s fault as his own. Por Tres 
Personas, by Jack Carter, is a slick pastiche danced by two girls and 
a man, among whom Angela Bayley was outstanding. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 108 
Report by A. D. C. Peterson 


Competitors were asked to assume that they were junior officials in 
a Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and that during their first 
week of office they received an application for licence to erect any one 
of the following buildings : St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fonthill, Magdalen 
College, St. Pancras Station, St. Thomas's Hospital, the new Pimlico 
flats. A prize of £5 was offered for an excerpi jrom their minutes 
and draft reply. 

This was a difficult competition to judge. The entries were good, 
and good in different ways, so that a balance had to be held between 
the claims of fantasy, language and verisimilitude. For fantasy I 
thought Granville Garley’s reply to Sir Christopher Wren a clear 
winner, and his first reason one which no seventeenth-century Court 
official could have resisted, but he failed on language. R. Kennard 
Davis sent in just the better of two Latin entries on Magdalen Col- 
lege, and, though I think I detect the faint note of a ground axe, I 
cannot refuse it a share in the second prize. £1 each to these two. 
For the best combination of all three excellences I award a first 
prize of £3 to P. E. Montagnon’s comments on the Pimlico flats, 
which, even to the very paper on which they were typed, might 
have come straight from the Ministry, and which included the charm- 
ing notion of ** raising cubic footage above the ceiling ’’ of a flat. 

Among the runners-up the best were : 

Stuart Carne, who hit on the happy principle that ‘‘ in all 
new buildings the possibility of their having, at some time, to be 
converted into extensions of Government offices must be borne in 
mind... it is suggested that all corridors be made straight along 
the length of the buildings, and be not less than four feet wide in 
order to allow the passage of a tea-trolley °*; A. M. Sayres, on 
Fonthill: ‘* The crypt, which is to be decorated with skeletons, 
will be a horrid masterpiece,’’ and ** owls should be supplied for 
this part of the building *’ ; and R. J. P. Hewison, whose objections 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital began, with a firm nineteenth-century 
confidence: ‘* ...a grandiose proposal to rebuild a mediaeval 
hospital. London has hospitals enough: another would merely 
encourage the shiftless and indigent who, by the laws alike of good 
administration and political economy, require rigorous deterrence.”’ 


‘ 


FIRST PRIZE 
(P. E. 


MONTAGNON) 


Mr. Peterson 

Please see the attached application for a licence for flats in Pimlico. 

It seems that the proposed number of flats would increase the local 
population per acre by 0.03 per cent. above the limit laid down in the 
de Laie Report. I understand however that in practice such statistics 
are determined on the basis of specified acres defined by the Acreage 
Delineation Division, who have under consideration revision of local 
acreage demarcation lines in such a way that the proposed site would 
fall partly within each of two acres. This would clear the point, 
provided the previous decision is upheld to demolish the similar but 
somewhat larger block of flats 50 yards further up the road. 

To decrease the number of flats within the building by increasing 
the floor area per flat would be no solution as it would raise the cubic 
footage per person well above the ceiling accepted on all sides as desirable. 

You will doubtless wish to consult the Architects’ Division before 
replying. Meanwhile, I suggest that the point dealt with above should 
be covered in your reply by the following :— 

**In reaching the decision to withhold a building licence at least 
temporarily, we have had in mind the undesirable increase in population 
per acre which would ensue should such flats be built. During the next 
eighteen months, however, certain changes which are now pending may 
well have come in to force. It is, therefore, suggested, without committing 
the Department to a more favourable reply, reapplication should be 
made at an appropriate later date.”’ 


SECOND PRIZE 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Application to erect St. Paul's Cathedral 
Resolved that 
the re-building of Paul's church (miserably ruined in the towne’s 
late great fyre) be not commenced this yeare for lack of money, and for 
other good reasons as shewne hereunder : 
i. Hath a Wren the capacity to erect so huge a Nest ? 
ii. The shadowe cast by the church will be so gigantick that 
many must be condemned to dwell in perpetual darknesse. 
iii. By reason of the size of the said church, a man’s whispering 
will be magnified in monstrous greatenesse, and cause the 
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overhearing of privy conversations to the publick dismay 
and discomforte. 

iv. The golden crosse, methinks, will excite the envy of evill 
spirits, and encourage them so to teare it downe. 

v. The bells must bee so exceeding high in the belfry that it 
will be beyond a man’s ingeenooity or rope’s strength to 
Sette them a-ringing. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 


Collegium juxta flumen Cherwell in situ hospitii Sancti Johannis aedifi- 
candum proponit Gulielmus de Waynflete in honorem Sanctae Mariae 
Magdalenae ; cujus aedificii descriptionem nullo modo probandam cen- 
semus. Imprimis turrim celsissimam, rem parum utilem, maximo sumptu 
exstruendam designavit, quo proposito? An ut clerici, pro animo ejus 
orantes, caelum ipsum, sicut Olympum gigantes, escendant? Quid autem 
hortos, silvas cervarias, porticus, triclinia hiberna et aestiva commemorem ? 
Cuncta sane desidiae et luxui aptiora quam labori studiisque honestis, 
At scholam grammaticam adjungit humilem admodum_ sordidamque 
quam contra amplissimam exquisitissimamque substruere opportuit, ut 
fundamentum omnium bonarum artium scientiarumque. Enimvero collegia 
in urbe Oxoniensi multa jam suppetunt, et numerum eorum adaugere 
supervacaneum censemus ; ludorum autem in quibus pueri bonas litteras 
discant pro opulente urbe summa inopia. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


Set by Lewis Petrie 


New Year’s Day, All Fool’s Day, May Day ... None of the other 
first days of the month seem to have a title, unless you count All Saints’ 
Day. Competitors are invited, for a prize of £5, which may be divided, 
to remedy this defect by christening any three first days of the month 
not mentioned above, supporting their attribution with an explanatory 
and mnemonic couplet. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than April 9th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of April 18th. 
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For adequate control a typical intersection may need a minimum of two police 
officers if all-day point duty coverage is given. At £600 per head this would 
involve an annual expenditure of £1,200 every year ! In comparison, an Electro- 
matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. — plus £175 p.a. for 
running and maintenance — can effect an economy of £300 in the first two years 
and a saving of £1,025 every year thereafter. Multiply these figures in ratio to 
@ greater number of policemen needed, and the outstanding economies made 
possible by Electro-matic become even more impressive. Al] 
over the country thousands of Electro-matic installations are 
working full time providing an efficient, safe and reliable traffic 
control service on the most economical basis. May we — without 
obligation — call and discuss traffic control in your area? 


Wherever you turn 
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SIGNALS 


make the highways SAFER! 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 
4506. Grams :; Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool 7 
AT.10431-BQX23 
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LETTERS TO 


Public Worship 


Sir,—So many points of interest have been raised in your discussion 
of public worship that it is difficult to know where to begin to comment. 
Mr. Stockwood begins with the well-worn assumption that the Prayer 
Book of 1928 is an unfortunate hotch-potch of which the Church is well 
rid. This has come to be regarded as so axiomatic that no one troubles 
to ask if it is well founded. In fact, about 80 per cent. of the deviations 
in the Book are so generally used that few people realise their origin; 
10 per cent. have been tried and found wanting, and the remaining 
10 per cent. have never been seriously tried. Those few churches which 
have actually used the 1928 Communion Service, for instance, and 
can therefore judge it as a practical form of worship and not as an 
example of abstract liturgical theory, have found it eminently satisfying. 
But, for the Book as a whole, it may be questioned whether any previous 
Prayer Book would have stood up to the test so well if it had not 
been enforced by law. 

With regard to the doctrine and language of the Prayer Book, I 
wish | could be as confident as your correspondents that the average 
worshipper is at all worried at his inability to understand the one or 
the other It might be better if he were; but any list of popular 
hymns provides evidence that the precise meaning of words is for most 
people of secondary importance. There is a kind of ecclesiastical 
variant of the pathetic fallacy by which the more thoughtful clergy and 
laity ascribe to the rest the sort of feelings they themselves would 
have if they could not understand what they were doing. In fact, if 
you are thoughtful you take the trouble to find out what the words 
mean; if not, it does not worry you until you are short of an excuse 
for not going to church. 

Sir Henry Self’s solution of the problem is to replace ideas which 
are 300 years out of date with others which are only 30 years out 
of date. It is doubtful whether this would be effective; those parts 
of the Prayer Book of 1928 which are most open to criticism are 
those in which such an attempt has been made. Those who try to 
keep the Prayer Book up to date are in the position of a man who has 
left his hat in a train on the Inner Circle, and who leaps into the 
next train and follows it round one station behind all the time, instead 
of waiting on the platform until it reappears, 

One point which is almost always overlooked in these discussions 
is that edification, however important, is not the only end of worship. 
The chief virtue of Cranmer’s liturgy is that it appeals to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the intellect. The loveliness of the language is 
not just an added charm; it is an essential part of the value of the 
services. Let us explain it, by all means; but do not let us pull down 
the hewn stone and replace it by reinforced concrete in the interests 
of modernity and utility Yours faithfully, E. C. E. Bourne. 

Walton-le-Dale Vicarage, Preston. 
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THE EDITOR 


“The Philosophical Society of England” 


Sir,—This society informs me that “ all holders of Chairs of Philosophy 
and Readerships in Philosophy in British universities” are “ declared 
to be entitled ex officio Fellows of the Philosophical Society of 
England.” But I smell a rat. ; 


(1) The title of the society is misleading. It is not among the three 
societies of the philosophers of England, namely the Aristotelian 
Society, the Mind Association and the Royal Institute of Philosophy, 
Most of my colleagues have never heard of “ The Philosophical Society 
of England.” I know or know of most of the active philosophers of 
Great Britain, but I can identify only two of its 340 (odd) Members 
or “ Fellows.” 


(2) However, a pretentious name might cover a bona fide association 
of amateurs; and just this impression is given by the distinguished names 
of the society's Patron, President, Vice-Presidents, Hon. Vice- 
Presidents and Hon. Fellows. Eminent philosophers, clerics, psycho- 
logists and scholars benevolently vouch for its bona fides. 

(3) The society has a Council, an Hon. Sec., a Treasurer (vacant), 
a Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, a Librarian, a Registrar, an 
Academic Adviser, a Director of Studies, and, interestingly, an 
Examining Board. Yet, with one exception, no officer and no member 
of the Council or its Examining Board is known by me to have any 
philosophical credentials whatsoever. Some of them have no 
university degrees. 

The society “holds meetings and organises lectures. It also 
encourages the formation of local centres and study groups and the 
introduction of matter of philosophical interest in schools and other 
educational institutions.” It has no premises save the studio from which 
its secretary writes. Its meetings are held in hired or borrowed rooms, 
Why then does it simulate a sort of university ? What are the functions 
of the Librarian, the Director of Studies and, above all, the Registrar ? 
“ The Academic Adviser,” we read in the society’s laws, “ shall act 
as a consultant . in all matters appertaining to Academical Dress, 
University Degrees and Ceremonial Procedure.” 

The function of the Examining Board is clear. A candidate for a 
“ Fellowship ” submits to jt a dissertation, with a guinea. If successful, 
he pays 30s. p.a. (ordinary members pay 15s.) or a lump sum of 
15 guineas for a “ Life Fellowship.” He then calls himself “ F.Ph.S.” 
Further, according to the “Regulations for the Fellowship, “ every 
Fellow of the Society shall be entitled to receive from the Hon. General 
Secretary an official authority to obtain the authorised academical dress 
of a Fellow from the Society’s Robemakers, countersigned by the 
Society's Academical Adviser.” Elsewhere we read: “ Fellows are 
entitled to wear on academic occasions a gown, hood and cap.” The 
green hood of “the Philosophical Society ot England ™ is described in 
The Deerees and Hoods of the World's Universities and Colleges by 
Haycroft and Stringer (Cheshunt Press, 1948). Is the society a 
university, or is it not? 

Many societies harmlessly gratify their members with domestic ranks 
and badges. But “F.Ph.S.” makes one think of learned: societies; 
and “authorised academical dress” of universities. Some gullible 
folk do construe the title “ Fellowship” or the letters “ F.Ph.S.” as 
genuine certificates of intellectual merit. The phrase and the letters 
appear in Who's Who, while Crockford’s Clerical Directory has dis- 
appointed some “ Fellows” by refusing to record them. Before the 
society's reconstitution jn 1948, one of its Presidents was connected 
with the “ University of Sulgrave.” Is the society still not shy of 
selling counterfeit academic titles ? 

(4) Of some 160 clergymen in the society, all but about two dozen 
are “ Fellows.” From the laity, there are about 90 “ Fellows ” to about 
80 ordinary members, Only a small fraction of these “ Fellows ” seem 
to possess university degrees. So either there exists a lot of untapped 
philosophical talent in very unexpected places, or the examiners have 
no standards. 

Last year, a service, advertised in the Manchester Guardian, was held 
in Manchester Cathedral for “ The Philosophical Society of England,” 
with a Bishop (“ Hon. Fellow”) preaching. The university's philo- 
sophical department was invited, in vain, to walk, gowned, in a 
procession to the Cathedral. The bona fide philosophical societies do 
not go in for such build-ups. 

I have refused the society’s wholesale invitation. To accept a 
* Fellowship” would be to concede that the title was professionally 
reputable, and so to decoy innocents into buying bogus academic 
titles and hoods.—I am, Sir, yours etc., GILBERT RYLE. 

Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy. 

Magdale n College, Oxford. 
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HE tour outlined embraces 
T hotels visited by me on my 
Scottish journeyings in 1951, 
gd does not claim to give a 
complete picture of Scotland’s 
touristic possibilities. But what 
it does provide, especially for 
anyone planning a first motoring 
tour of Scotland, is a route 
giving a splendid picture of the 
country’s and 
my personal recommendation of 
some 36 Scottish hotels. 


varied scenery, 


The mileage covered is 


approximately 1,200, and can 
be done comfortably in 10 days. 
I am confident that the route 
followed will whet the appetite 
to explore other parts of Scot- 
land, ¢.g., the rugged Highlands 
north of the Caledonian Canal, 
and delightful holiday centres 
such as Pitlochry or Speyside. 


To get your first breath of Scotland, 
stay at (1) NORTH BERWICK, 
THE MARINE HOTEL (Tel. 406), 
THE ROYAL (Tel. 400), or at that 
lovely Lutyens-designed house (2) 
GREYWALLS at GULLANE (Tel. 
Gullane 2144) overlooking Muirfield 
Golf Course ; a good dormy house 
for (3) EDINBURGH, 14 miles on, 
For those wishful of staying in 
Scotland's capital, I suggest THE 
GEORGE (Tel. Central 6811) as a 
supreme address, and fpr comfort 
on the outskirts, BRAID HILLS 
HOTEL (Tel. Edinburgh 54748). 
Crossing by the Firth of Forth 
Ferry, make avidly for (4) ABER- 
DOUR, WOODSIDE HOTEL 
(Tel. 8), for here Mr. and Mrs. L. S. 
Hillson have such a high regard for 
food and wine that you may well 
halt awhile. Continuing on through 
(5) PERTH, will bring you to that 
gateway to the Highlands (6) 
DUNKELD HOUSE HOTEL, 
DUNKELD (Tel. 243). Excellent 
fare, pleasing service and luxury 
comfort can be experienced at this 
“Hotel by the River.’’ A lovely 
base from which to visit Pitlochry 
and Loch Tay. 


Then via Blairgowrie, the road 
leads to (7) SPITTAL O’ GLEN- 
SHEE. Here DALMUNZIE 
HOUSE HOTEL (Tel. Glenshee 207) 
must be your objective, for wonder- 
ful views, and meals far removed 
from the ordinary will be your lot. 
Deeside now beckons and (8) 
BRAEMAR, INVERCAULD 
ARMS (Te/. 203) is a must. Note 
also (9) BALLATER, LOIRSTON 
HOTEL (Tel. 13). At (10) BAN- 
CHORY note RAEMOIR HOTEL 
(Tel. 122). A Country House of 
friendly environment and providing 
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outdoor 
pursuits that a sample night here 
will be but the prelude to return. 
A good base too from which to 


such a wide range of 


explore the Granite City of (11) 
ABERDEEN. 

Northward via Huntly and Elgin 
will bring you to (12) NAIRN, 
where you can choose with confi- 
dence NEWTOWN HOUSE 
HOTEL (Tel. 3144), opened last 
year by ladies of proved experience. 
Overlooking the Golf Course, this 
Country House with its peaceful 
grounds, provides a happy environ- 
ment within easy motoring distance 
of (13) INVERNESS. 

Now the Caledonian Canal Road, 
one of the most beautiful runs in 
Scotland, unfolds. Three hotels, set 
back from the road and immune 
from the noise of traffic, carry 
my personal recommendation, (14) 
Nr. DRUMNADROCHIT, LEWIS- 
TON ARMS (Tei. 225) and Mine 
Hosts Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Malcolm. 
Good fare, cosy comfort and, if you 
have a mind to stay on, plenty of 
fishing is to be had. Five miles on 
will bring you to (15) GLEN- 
MORISTON and GLENMORIS- 
TON HOTEL (Tel. 6); pleasant 
sounding, good to look upon and 
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happily positioned, with Miss 
Jean Alexander as Hostess and 
co-Proprietor. Then 25 miles from 
Fort William is (16) INVER- 
GARRY HOTEL (Tel. Invergarry 
206), one of the friendliest small 
Hotels in Scotland, with Bunty and 
Leslie Hunt at the helm. 

Passing through (17) FORT 
WILLIAM, a 20-mile detour can 
be avoided by crossing the ferry at 
North Ballachulish for the Pass of 
Glencoe and Oban. But at DAL- 
MALLY, be sure to make a detour 
southwards to (19) PORTSONA- 
CHAN HOTEL (Tel. Kilchrenan 
224) on the shore of Loch Awe. A 
well-known fishing hotel where Col. 
and Mrs. J. T. Young are true 
Scottish hosts. In the loch girt 
town of (18) OBAN, ALEX- 
ANDRA HOTEL (Tel. 2381) is a 
sound choice. Note also (17a) THE 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, near 
CONNEL (Tel. Ledaig 205). 

Southward brings the motorist to 
Lochgilphead and to (20) STONE- 
FIELD CASTLE HOTEL, TAR- 
BERT (Tel. 7) overlooking Loch 
Fyne. A. beautifully-positioned 
holiday hotel, where days spent are 
all too short. Note, travelling east 
along the shores of Loch Fyne, the 
white-faced (21) LOCHGAIR 
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HOTEL (Tel. Lochgair 203). At 
Arrochar turn northward again and 
proceed via (22) KILLIN around 
Loch Tay and turn southward to 
(23) LOCHEARNHEAD HOTEL 
(Tel. Lochearnhead 37),(24) ROMAN 
CAMP HOTEL, CALLANDER 
(Tel. 3), or to (25) TROSSACHS 
HOTEL (Tel. Trossachs 32) on the 
shore of Loch Katrine. Other of 
my recommended hotels in this 
area are (26) THE LAKE HOTEL, 
PORT OF MENTEITH (Tel. 214), 
and (27) THE BUCHANAN 
ARMS, DRY MEN (Tei. 310). 


Motorists can, if they wish, by- 
pass Glasgow by the Erskine Ferry. 
At (28) GOUROCK, I suggest 
garaging the car and taking the 
Clyde Steamer over to (28a) GLEN- 
BURN HOTEL, ROTHESAY (Tel. 
500), a self-contained family holiday 
hotel where several days can be 
agreeably spent. Returning to 
Gourock, follow the Clyde south- 
wards to (29) TROON, mecca of 
golfers and playground for children. 


Stay at THE MARINE HOTEL 
(Tel. 980) or THE WELBECK 
(Tel. 118). 


Particularly note near Ayr, on 
the Cumnock Road, (30) SUN- 
DRUM CASTLE HOTEL, COYL- 
TON (Tel. Joppa 53), and (31) 
HOLLYBUSH HOUSE HOTEL 
(Tel. Dalrymple 214), seven miles 
south-east of Ayr on the Dalmel- 
lington road. Both delightful 
country hotels and good centres for 
the ‘** Burns Country.’’ Through 
Maybole and on to Turnberry hug 
the coast road and make (32) 
PORTPATRICK HOTEL (Tel. 
Portpatrick 205) your stopping 
place. A first-class seaside hotel 
where there is a real understanding 
of good food and wine. Now via 
Castle Douglas, make for (33) 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT, SELKIRK 
ARMS (Te/. 2) which, with its 
attendant farms and gardens, pro- 
vides a base of character ; comfort- 
able and friendly. Note also (34) 
BARON’S CRAIG HOTEL, 
ROCKCLIFFE (Tel. 225) and (35) 
SOUTHWICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
DUMFRIES (Tel. Southwick 207), 
a country house hotel, where you 
can enjoy Scottish hospitality from 
a new angle. Make your last stay 
in Scotland at (36) SOUTHER- 
NESS-ON-SOLWAY, where there 
is a first-class golf course and a 
most unusually-designed and named 
hotel, THE PAUL JONES (Tel. 
Kirkbean 226). 

Two final words of advice. Do 
try to telephone ahead for meals, 
and avoid touring in July and 
August unless you want to risk 
having the stars for your roof ! 


ASHLEY COURTENAY” 


All the hotels mentioned above 
are fully described in the Scottish 
section of Ashley Courtenay’s 
**LET’S HALT AWHILE IN 
BRITAIN,’’ 19th edition, obtainable 
from your bookseller, price 8s. 6d., 
or from 68, St. James's Street, 
London, S.W.1, price 9s. post free 
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Taxation in France 


Sir,—I should like to comment on the letter of M. René Nicolas in 
your issue of March 14th. I will not discuss his political opinions. I will 
try to confine myself to facts. 

There is a good deal of truth in what M. Nicolas writes about the 
possibility for most professional men, and many business-men and 
industrialists, to conceal from the tax-collectors a great part of their 
income. But M. Nicolas does not state all the truth, and there is at least 
one important inaccuracy. It is true that it is impossible for a salary- 
or wage-earner to conceal any part of his income, or rather his earnings, 
as these must be declared by the employer. But to say that the income- 
tax is deducted from his salary is wrong: the income-tax on the salary 
(5 per cent.) is paid by the employer to the collector in addition to the 
salary. Thus the wage-earner pays only the super-tax on his salary 
with an allowance of £150, which is increased according to his family 
situation. This super-tax is not heavy on small or medium incomes: 
about 9 per cent. for an income of say £1,000. 

On the other hand, an employer who owns his business or plant pays 
—after his concern has paid the profits tax of 34 per cent. on its total 
profits—a personal income-tax of 18 per cent. on his total income, 
without allowance, and then the super-tax, with the usual allowance. 
This great difference of treatment is quite normal, when one considers 
the small wage-earners, but seems most unfair when the business-man 
is compared to people who receive salaries of £1,500 or £2,000 or more 
per year, and whose income-tax is paid by their employers. 

Another fact which M. Nicolas does not mention is that the social- 
security system (the equivalent of your N.H.S.) is reserved exclusively 
for the wage-earners, whatever their income may be, at the cost of 6 
per cent. of the salary, with a ceiling contribution of £2 1s. per month; 
this is quite expensive for small salaries, but extremely low for people 
who make £100 per month, The employers, on their side—who are 
excluded from the benefits—pay on all salaries, with a ceiling of £35 
monthly per head, an amount which varies, according to the trade or 
industry, between 30 and 40 per cent. 

I feel all the more free to state these facts as I am an export 
merchant, and, unlike many traders and industrialists, | cannot conceal 
anything: no export transaction can be made without an invoice, which 
has to go through the Exchange Control Office, and frequent checks 
are made by tax-inspectors at the factories, whose sales for exports 
are exempt from taxes totalling about 17 per cent.—Yours faithfully, 

21 rue de Longchamp. Neuilly-sur-Seine. JeaN COHEN. 


National Anthems 


Sik.—Your readers will share Janus’s regret that his competition did 
not produce a masterpiece but not his surprise, if indeed he was 
surprised as he probably was not. The verses which he publishes are 
products of intelligence, and by the intelligence they are judged— 
and found wanting. This is what one would expect. Wordsworth tells 
us that he was not fretted by the confines of the sonnet, 140 syllables, 
but he might well have found himself strait-waistcoated by 38 syllables, 
which js all that a verse of our National Anthem offers. Only a 
fortuitous stroke of inspiration could bring it off. Short of inspiration 
it is best to rely on what the old writers used to call “ prescription.” 
The merit of the words of our National Anthem is that they are not 
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a product of intelligence, so the intelligence passes them by. They 
simply a traditional “ charm,” and we read into them. unobstructed ™ 
the intelligence they do not possess, the feelings and aspirations f 
which neither we nor they have the words—* thoughts hardly to be 
packed into a narrow act,” or in this case a narrow verse. 

With regard to “send her victorious,” what truth is there in what J 
have been told, that the anthem was originally a Jacobite affair: that 
“send him” means send him back to his own from across the water? 
In that case the “scatter his enemies . . . confound their knavish 
tricks” &c. of the second verse refers to the Hanoverian dynast 
and the Whig oligarchy. This makes better sense of it. ’ 

However that may be, when I was very young, I amended the 
offending words by sheer inadvertence but jn a manner Janus may like, 
I used to sing: 

“Send us Victorias 
Happy and glorias.” 


I thought that, after two hundred years’ experience, which included the 
four Georges, we were entitled to express a decided preference jn the 
matter of the sex of our sovereign. My youthful prayer has now ip 
due course been answered. 

The National Anthem is, strictly speaking, not the words but the 
music, and when Janus expresses “ much sympathy ” with an Australian 
suggestion that we would do well to scrap the present tune in favour of 
Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory,” I feel that he makes a really 
horrid suggestion. Few composers “date” as badly as Elgar, and his 
pompous, bombastic “Hope and Glory” tune recks of the vulgar 
imperialism of the Boer War period to which it belongs. We might 
as well have “ The Soldiers of the Queen” or “ Tarara-boombdy-ay.” 

No. The National Anthem is very good music. It is not great 
music nor beautiful music, but strictly good. It is within its narrow 
limits a perfectly constructed tune, solid, sober, steady, dignified. Many 
will remember those occasions during the last war when the B.BC 
favoured us with the National Anthems of all the Allied nations— 
which tempted us to wish that we had not so many allies. What a 
collection of long-winded, pretentious jingles ! Even the “ Marseillaise” 
—-a strident affair, full of panache, a French quality by which English- 
men are not impressed. And then our own little tune. It did not 
strive or cry or thrust out its chest; it did not whistle to keep its 
courage up. It did not need to do so. Its strength was in quietness 
and confidence. It was good.—Yours &c., 


Benenden, Kent. D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Mlanje Mountain 


Sir,—With reference to the advertisement of Colonel Van Der Post's 
book Venture to the Interior appearing in the Spectator of February 
8th, under the heading “3 Epics—1. Of Exploration.” I should like 
to say that twenty-five years ago I made the ascent of the “ little- 
known” Mlanje Mountain with my small son, then aged one year, 
accompanied by about eight African carriers. The Lichenya Plateau 
has been a holiday resort for some thirty-five to forty years, and the 
half-dozen cottages house not only holiday-makers but also Govern- 
ment Forestry and District Officers, who regularly visit the plateau in 
the course of their duties. Colonel Van Der Post did not apparently 
attempt the main peak, which is some 10,000 feet above sea-level 
and which has been climbed many times, a notable climber being the 
late Sir Alfred Sharpe, the first Governor of Nyasaland, whose term 
of office began as long ago as 1897.—Yours faithfully, 
Cholo, Nyasaland. Marorie Hapiow. 


West African Attitude 


Sir,—Your article on West Africa is refreshingly frank and true. That 
the British have educated these people from a condition of deep 
savagery to a fitness for self-government in less than sixty years is 
so remarkable as to justify halos not curses. It is essential however 
that this self-government should be complete, so that the people may 
appreciate who is responsible for the benefits accruing. They should 
be elevated at once to the independence of Liberia and Haiti— Yours 
faithfully, H. S. W. EDWARDES. 
Armsley, Fordingbridge. 


Diverse Doctors 


Sir.—The Spectator, March 21st, 1952, page 357: “this persistent 
refusal to recognise the German Chancellor's doctorate is a persistent 
es 

The Spectator, March 21st, 1952, page 353: “ Mr. Dalton talked a 
great deal of nonsense.”—Yours &c., ROGER MORGAN. 

Oakenholt, Wolverton, Bucks. 

[Mr. Dalton was officially so described when a Minister and is usually 
so described still. Editor Spectator.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue wind blows along the top of the hill, and the scrub bends away 
from it, pointing over the slope. Everything that grows is affected by 
the strength of the wind in such a place. Thistles have a list, and the 
gorse seems to be heavy-headed, bowing with the gale. A look at the 
grass itself shows that gales have combed jt in one direction so that it 
grows like the hair on a man’s head, with a preference for lying one 
way and one way only. If the wind changes, it litts the grass and the 
scrub and makes them untidy for a while, but a prevailing wind smooths 
it all once more. Small birds flutter and creep among the scrub, search- 
ing for insects, and an odd rabbit is to be found; but in the main 
wild life is not fond of such places, and they are therefore lonely and 
Jost, like the tops of desolate mountains. 


Moles and Mole-catchers 


Perhaps a naturalist would have an idea how many moles were at 
work in the field. It was covered with molehills. In places hardly a 
square yard was without one. At this time of year the ground is a 
little softer than it has been earlier, and the activity of moles seems 
much greater. When I was a child, I often went round with the mole- 
catcher when he visited the farm. He was an old man fond of his glass, 
and often, when he had set his traps, he returned next day a little 
worse for wear, having spent his fee. Finding the traps again proved 
beyond him on these occasions, and he would come to the house 
for me. If we failed to find them all, he would look over the march 
wall and speak bitterly of the men working for our neighbours. They 
had robbed him, he insisted. It was quite untrue, of course. The old 
man was a bit of a rogue himself. He set snares as well as mole-traps, 
and gossip had it that he always put a few moles back, just to keep 
the place stocked. 


Crooked Ploughing 

A small tractor-plough stood in the field and its owner was at the 
hedge talking to a passer-by. I looked at the ploughing he had done. 
From the conversation jt was evident he was proud of himself. It 
was the first time he had used the implement. In the beginning he 
had staggered a bit as it almost ran away from him, but now he had 
the hang of it, he said. As far as I could see he had the way of 
working the thing, but he had a very poor eye. The furrows were 
more crooked than a dog’s hind leg. The man looking over the 
hedge remarked on the bends in the ploughing, but the “ ploughman ” 
was not daunted. It would all come right once the field was harrowed, 
he said. After all, he was there to plough and not to make it look 
pretty. Crooked ploughing or straight, it was all one when the crop 
was up. I was glad I was not involved in the discussion. A picture 
that does not hang squarely offends my eye, and I can generally 
remedy the fault, but the appearance of this field was beyond me, unless 
I offered to straighten the next furrow. The owner of the field did 
not suffer when he looked at his work, as I did. I felt it unlikely 
that he would welcome an offer to right his mistakes, so I walked 
on and kept my shoes clean. 


Waterfowl in the Mist 


We travelled two hours by road to visit the bird-sanctuary, but as 
we journeyed we ran into drifts of mist that hung in the hollows and 
among trees. At our destination the warden told us we had picked 
a bad day. The lake was half-obscured. The island stood in the mist, 
looking higher and larger than jt really was. It was cold paddling 
the leaky boat, a slow, uncomfortable job. Mallard rose in groups 
of ten or twenty. There were a number of poles in the lake, and on 
the ends of the poles cormorants sat. It was not until we were close 
to the perches that we realised how the birds “stood” on the water. 
Several geese and large numbers of smaller birds rose and swept round 
us. It was a disappointing trip, for we had hoped to see them at 
close range. They were close enough, but hard to see. When we 
caught glimpses of the geese, the atmosphere magnified them, as it did 
the perching cormorants, until they seemed more than half as big again. 


Care of Fruit-trees 


It is hard to predict spring rainfall, but trees under walls seldom 
get sufficient moisture, even jn wet seasons. To be on the safe side, 
a good watering w-th clear water, followed by liquid manure, will be of 
great benefit. Follow this with a mulch of half-rotted manure. |! 
have noticed that a good deal of injury to trees is done by chafing when 
a stake is used. The buffer pad is often to blame. Examine the pad, 
and if it is decayed replace jt with a new one, making sure it is firmly 
fixed between stake and tree. All mature trees will do well with a 
dressing of superphosphate Apply four ounces to the square yard and 
lightly fork in. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 


The Soviet Economy 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. 2. By E. H. Carr. 
(Macmillan. 30s.) 


Tue second volume of Mr. E. H. Carr's history of Soviet Russia— 
for The Bolshevik Revolution is only the first part of this larger project 
—is designed to do for the economic aspects of the Soviet system 
what its predecessor did for its political institutions, namely to show 
their roots in the theoretical inheritance of Lenin and his associates, 
and in the set of circumstances which conditioned the early years of 
their revolution. It is not, therefore, a narrative history, nor even in 
the conventional sense an economic history, since Mr. Carr is less 
interested in the actual economic results achieved than in the per- 
manent set of relationships which emerged from them. It should be 
unnecessary to add that Mr. Carr brings to this second volume, as 
to the first, an unrivalled mastery of the voluminous and difficult 
source materials and a rigid adherence to standards of historical 
scholarship, all too rare in a field which he has few equals and no 
superiors. The production of a book of this kind, at this time, is a 
matter for genuine rejoicing; it serves to show that, granted an 
interest in the truth, rather than in immediately useful aspects of the 
truth, there is no subject in contemporary history too difficult for 
the techniques of historical scholarship to tackle. 

It is indeed noteworthy that the points upon which Mr. Carr most 
obviously lays himself open to criticism are ones which are incidental 
to his main purpose. 1 am inclined to think that) he exaggerates the 
lateness of Russia’s general economic development, and that to 
ignore its earlier cighteenth-century phase, and the rdle of serf- 
labour therein, is to miss an important clue to some more modern 
phenomena. It is possible that Mr. Carr exaggerates the importance 
to nineteenth-century developments of the Altai region, the exploita- 
tion of whose mineral resources on any considerable scale he seems 
to antedate. Much more important is a proneness to fall into the 
Marnist fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc—a fallacy often disguised 
by the ambiguities of Marxist terminology. 

He writes, for example, of the liberation of the serfs by Alexander 
Il that ** the historical function of the reform, as of the enclosures 
in English history, was to drive from the land, into the towns and 
factories, the labour necessary for the industrialisation of the 
national economy.’’ If by ** historical function *’ were meant 
** result," this would be acceptable ; but another passage shows 
that Mr. Carr means by this that the purpose of the enclosures and 
of the abolition of serfdom was the creation of this labour force ; 
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and there he is on very dangerous ground, and one which is Par- 
ticularly dangerous when applied to the interpretation of Soviet 
economic conditions, not in the period of which he writes in this 
volume but in later years.; It will be of the greatest interest to see 
how he handles both the question of agricultural collectivisation and 
that of the expansion of the labour-camp system, with its economic 
as well as penological aspects. 

Finally, there is the usual danger for a historian of an economic 
phenomenon of an inadequate appreciation of the relevance of 
specific knowledge of the technological issues involved. When 
Mr. Carr says of the drive for large-scale agriculture (in the early 
period) that ‘* the arguments in its favour, whether from the stand. 
point of theoretical socialism or of practical efficiency, were irrefyt. 
able,’” he is no doubt right on the first point. But it is by no means 
self-evident that economic efficiency is served in agriculture by 
increasing the size of the unit beyond a certain point; and it is 
more than probable (as indeed the recovery of the N.E.P. period 
showed) that a modified form of peasant agriculture is more efficient, 
particularly in a community with a relatively low standard of techno. 
logical achievement, than any possible alternative. 

In studying the economic aspects of the Soviet régime, it is essential 
to bear in mind two points which are apt to be overlooked when the 
historian relies, as indeed he must and should, so largely upon Soviet 
materials. In the first place, Lenin and his associates were not 
interested primarily in economic objectives or in testing their achieve. 
ments by economic criteria ; the political object to retain power 
was from the beginning all-important. In the second place, even 
had the economic criteria bulked larger in their thinking, they were 
essentially unsuited to applying them. Having taken power with the 
naive assumption that the capitalist masters of the industrial and 
financial system and the whole of its technical intelligentsia would 
co-operate fully with them in the working of the new system, allow- 
ing the Bolsheviks to choose their own time for cutting their throats, 
Lenin and his friends had clearly made no real attempt to under- 
stand the complexities of a modern industrial economy, and were 
largely incapable of administering it. Nor could they permit the 
alternative of some form of syndicalism or ‘** workers’ control” 
to grow up, since that would have contravened the principle of 
central authority upon which they believed their own power to rest, 

In each of the three sections—the impact of the revolution, war 
Communism and the N.E.P.—Mr. Carr divides his subject-matter 
under the five sub-heads : agriculture, industry, labour, trade unions 
and finance. It is therefore possible to follow, by re-arranging the 
order of one’s reading, the consecutive story of each separate element 
in the economy. But ingenious as the device is, and despite the 
fact that it assists one to appreciate how experimental and unformed 
were the early policies, the whole is greater than the parts. Substanti- 
ally, it is the interlocking of the various elements that matters. 

Trotsky put the point best in words that Mr. Carr does well to 
quote: ‘* We know that all labour is socially compulsory labour, 
Man must work in order not to die. He does not want to work. 
But the social organisation compels and whips him in that direction.” 
He may be willing to work for a direct personal return—and the 
startling success of the N.E.P. showed how true this was. Successful 
experiments may be made with incentives even for the wage-earner ; 
piece-rates were accepted as early as April, 1918. But some methods 
of securing good results are politically unacceptable to a régime of 
the Soviet type. 

N.E.P. or anything like it meant fortifying ‘the peasant element, 
still regarded by Gorki in 1922 as the great and possibly mortal 
menace to the régime. For the peasant would be concerned with 
raising consumption, and this involved an inadequate creation of 
new capital—once the hopes of an immediate world revclution had 
vanished. There is thus a permanent antithesis between the interest 
of the peasant and the interest of the worker, as the latter’s was 
represented by the self-appointed proletarian vanguard. (The 
worker's own real share in the system was shown in the early bring- 
ing to heel of trade unionism.) Very rapidly indeed, through all its 
early twists and turns, the Soviet system took on its definitive form 
in which, in Marxist terms, it can best be described as an instrument 
of coercion for the extraction of surplus value from the labouring 
classes and for its utilisation for the accumulation of capital. There 
can be no greater tribute to Mr. Carr, and to his book, than to say 
that this essential element in Soviet history has never been mace 
clearer—although one suspects that Mr. Carr himself would not 
be happy about this formulation, nor share in the moral repugnance 
for the system which it should induce. Max BELOFF. 
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I. J. GELB 


Professor of Assyriology at Chicago University 
The author lays the foundation for a new science of 
writing, and gives here a systematic history of the subject 
from the earliest times to our own alphabet. With many 
drawings and diagrams. 25s. net 


PERSONALISM 
EMMANUEL MOUNIER 
Translated from the French by PHILIP MAIRET 


In this posthumous work the brilliant cditor of the Paris 
review, Esprit, bequeaths his last and fullest exposition 
of the Personalist doctrine, of which he was the protagonist. 

15s. net 
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4 STUDY OF SOCIAL ISOLATION, ITS CAUSES 
AND THERAPY 
PAUL HALMOS 

With a foreword by Professor T. H. MARSHALL 
Man’s loreliness in society is the central theme of this 
work. The present predicament is traced back to its 
historical origin, and changes in such social activities as 
dancing and drinking are examined. In the International 
Library of Sociology. 21s. net 
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oe V. Wedgwood 
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Botanist 


Carl Linnaeus. By Knut Hagberg. Translated from the Swedish by 
Alan Blair. (Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 


CANON RAVEN, in his book on John Ray, remarks that ‘* when huge 
and recklessly inflated lists of plants and animals were being com- 
piled, the primary business of the student was to bring order into 
chaos, to sift the available data, to examine and reject spurious or 
redundant species, and®set out accurate descriptions of the material 
of which a classification could be made.’’ If this was true of Ray 
in the seventeenth century, it was very nearly as true of Linnaeus 
in the eighteenth. 

This father of modern botany, as he has sometimes been called, 
does not emerge from Mr. Hagberg’s pages as a very lovable character, 
especially after he had reached early middle age. He was touchy, 
suspicious, petulant, conceited. He could write of himself as ** one 
of the great ones of the earth.’’ A kind of manifesto, extolling his 
own fame and achievements in language which recalls the ecstatic 
pronouncements of some Hebrew prophet, is surely the most extra- 
ordinary autobiographical chant ever penned. One might readily 
believe it to proceed from some poor megalomaniac in a madhouse. 
Yet this was the man of whom Goethe said that he had had the 
greatest influence on him, after Shakespeare and Spinoza ; the man 
who did introduce a system of biological classification, which, 
although in many respects superseded by later theories and adjust- 
ments, set some order in confusion and provided a basis for the 
work of his successors. 

Linnaeus was born in 1707, the son of a pastor in a pleasant 
Swedish countryside. The boy was early destined for the Church, 
but his tastes turned to natural science, and it would appear that a 
rash gift from his father finally determined his choice of a career. 
This gift was a copy of Aristotle’s Historia Animalium, probably the 
most fertilising influence which could have fallen on so receptive a 
soil. Not only did he find therein a philosophical conception of 
creation exactly attuned to his own deeply pious nature, but he 
found indications of the material benefits Aristotle had received 
from his great pupil Alexander. The young Carl has left a note to 
this effect at the end of his copy. 

His choice was a wise one, perhaps an inevitable one, for, with his 
genius and energy, success in his particular field could scarcely elude 
him. Unfortunately, Mr. Hagberg’s book is ill-organised and 
confusing ; unfortunately also, for most English readers, the fact 
that it is written by a Swede leaves us little chance to decide whether 
his enthusiasm for Linnaeus’s literary style is biassed or justified, and 
whether we may accept his statement that ** its simple freshness 
reminds one most of the English folk-song, Sumer is i°cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu.*’ Certainly the quotations provided do very 
little to suggest the aptness of so surprising a comparison. 

There would still seem to be room for a fine biography by an 
English author. If one exists, | do not know of it, and neither Mr. 
Hagberg nor his translator has seen fit to supply us with a biblio- 
graphy (or an index either), The subject is fascinating, considering 
the complicated character of this undoubtedly great man, his actual 
contribution to natural science, his mixture of a dry materialism and 
desire for uniformity with what we can only call a religiously- 
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Soldier-President ? 


Eisenhower: The Man and the Symbol. By John Gunther. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


Why yet another book on the Supreme Commander of the N.A.T.9 
armies ? Mr. Gunther himself mentions that about a dozen on the 
same subject have preceded his. It does not mean that his own js at 
all superfluous. It is brief, relevant and written with Mr. Gunther's 
usual competence. What is more, it has been written recently 
enough, and published rapidly enough, for the Presidential issue to 
be frankly and adequately discussed. It may be assumed that it was 
General Eisenhower’s political possibilities rather than his Outstanding 
but already familiar military achievements that inspired Mr. Gunther 
to increase the number of Eisenhower biographies. The New 
Hampshire and Minnesota Primaries had not taken place when the 
book was written, but the demand for General Eisenhower in many 
Republican and some Democratic quarters in the United States was 
already so insistent that the General himself, after repeated declata- 
tions, manifestly and unquestionably sincere, that the last thing he 
wished was to inject himself into politics, was compelled to consider 
whether a course he instinctively shrank from might not be a duty 
he could not shirk. 

As to the final decision, Mr. Gunther could be, and is, no better 
prophet than dozens of other people who have known General 
Eisenhower over a period of years. What he can and does do is 
to consider whether his subject's success at S.H.A.E.F. and S.H.A.P.E, 
would be increased by equal success at the White House. His 
discussion of that vital question is balanced, fair and illuminating, 
He makes clear, what has been by no means generally recognised 
in Europe, that Eisenhower's two years and a half as President of 
Columbia University was something to forget rather than remember, 
There were reasons for that. He was out of his element, but he had 
gone there at the call of people who wanted him and he felt it a 
matter of duty not to refuse ; and while at Columbia he was being 
continually fetched away to military conferences at Washington. 
Still, the doctrine that a man who did what Eisenhower did in Europe 
in 1944 and 1945 could do anything has received something of a 
jolt—though there are differences between the Presidency of a 
University and the Presidency of the United States. 

All the material Mr. Gunther provides for judgement—the picture , 
of Eisenhower’s ancestry, his early struggles in Kansas, the remark- 
able army career of a man who had never seen a battle or been in 
combat-command of so much as a platoon till he became 
Commander-in-Chief in Europe, and his own skilled assessment of 
the man and the soldier—is of particular value at this moment, 
Some of his statements about events in the war are not easily recon- 
ciled with versions of the same events by, say, Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Chester Wilmot, and he writes essentially as an American for 
Americans, and is only dimly conscious that a few non-American 
forces had some share in beating Hitler. 

WILSON Harris, 


Twentieth-Century Camoens 


The Lusiads. By Luis Vaz de Camoens. Translated by William C. 
Atkinson. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 

WHEN One passes, in conversation, from French, Spanish or Italian 
literature to the literature of Portugal, one is generally conscious of 
having made a descent. Except in lyric and narrative poetry (and 
admittedly the exception is an important one) Portuguese literature, 
extensive and distinguished though it is, fails somehow to come into 
the category ** great.” Yet again and again it has exercised a power- 
ful fascination upon the most sensitive and scholarly minds. The late 
Aubrey Bell, for example, brought up from boyhood on Spanish 
literature, gave Portugal twelve of the best years of his life before 
turning back to Spain, and his Portuguese Literature will rank with 
his Luis de Leon as one of the major contributions of British scholar- 
ship to Iberian studies. Professor Atkinson, a scholar in the first rank 
of Hispanists, and the author of, among other things, a standard 
history of Spain, has felt the same fascination, and has followed up 
his survey, British Contributions to Portuguese and Brazilian Studies, 
by translating the greatest work in the whole corpus of Portuguese 
literature, Camoens’ Lusiads. 

In Portugal’s remarkable history of over a century of world- 
discovery, the author of this great national epic found a noble theme. 
From Labrador to the Cape of Good Hope, from Brazil to Japan, 
countless place-names testify to Portuguese enterprise and courage. 
Even the ** loneliest outpost of the British empire *’ was discovered 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, by a Portuguese admiral, 
Tristao da Cunha. ** God gave the Portuguese a small country as 
cradle but all the world as their grave,’’ wrote Antonio Vieira a 
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But this proud hyperbole fades before Camoens’ 


century later. 
** And had 


immortal comment upon his countryman’s exploits : 
the world stretched farther, they had gone there too.”’ 

Penguin readers—and who today is not of their number ?—can 
now follow Vasco da Gama’s adventures with unimpeded interest 
and delight. Wisely, Professor Atkinson has not attempted to rival 
the verse translations of Fanshawe (reprinted by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press in 1940), Mickle and Burton, three authors writing respec- 
tively in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, nor 
that of Leonard Bacon, which the Hispanic Society of America 
published only two years ago. He has in mind loyalty to his public 
as well as to his author : ‘* Camoens has something so say to twentieth- 
century England as well as to sixteenth-century Portugal . . . but 
. . . of the impossibility of saying it in the same way there can be 
no doubt whatever.’’ He therefore discards Camoens’ intricate 
eight-line stanza and gives us, in modern idiom with just the subtlest 
archaic flavour, what he believes to be the first translation of the 
Lusiads ever made into English prose. If occasionally he pulls us 
up with a jerk (‘* This is a boring stretch **; ** It was 8 July, 1497 °’), 
his paragraphs are in the main extremely rhythmical, and emerge 
triumphantly from the sternest of tests—that of being read aloud. 
It would seem, then, as if, in this ** plain text unencumbered by a 
singlefoot note, ’’ Camoens, tactfully relieved of some of his superfluous 
verbiage, will be more widely read in the English language than he has 
ever been before. To have effected this is the achievement of the 
practical teacher, the sensitive writer and the true scholar. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 


The Mist Around Chekhov 


Chekhov the Dramatist. By David Magarshack. (John Lehmann. 


21s.) 

Wit the possible exception of Shaw, no playwright in the last 
hundred years has had a worse influence on the theatre than Chekhov. 
We may never hear the end of his followers : taking his style, they 
have hung it with cobWebs, drenched it with tears, and, misreading 
its deceptive repose, gone on to burden their plots with a talismanic 
ball and chain of total inertia. It ought to be clear by now that to 
legislate from his example is rather like playing hoop-la with smoke- 
rings ; but recently, rustling through a naive and gloomy three-act 
anecdote, lifted from The Seagull and entitled October Grotto, 1 felt 
again the need of a book which would explain to young dramatists, 
once and for all, why Chekhov is inimitable. Mr. Magarshack has 
not really written the book | had in mind, but his finger in the dyke 
is better than none. He reminds us that Chekhov, like most play- 
wrights, was always made to feel by his producers long before 
rehearsals began that the only uncertain factor in the entire enter- 
prise was the play ; and that, unlike most playwrights, he did not 
hold his work sacrosanct, and would happily rewrite whole acts to 
fit the personality of a leading player. Mr. Magarshack is at his 
best on the subject of The Seagull—or, rather, Chekhov is at his best, 
for Mr. Magershack is copious with quotation. We discover that 
the singed moth which Stanislavsky’s production made of Nina is 
quite foreign to the mature and fulfilled artist whom Chekhov 
intended us to glimpse in the last act, and that Stanislavky’s 
Trigorin, languid and urbane, is a complete misunderstanding of a 
character conceived originally as an untidy Bohemian. 
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Constantly referring to the fact that Chekhov resented Stani 
lavsky’s sombre and doom-fringed presentations of his work Mr 
Magarshack insists that, although The Three Sisters was written «: 
a &. , : 'S Written as 

a drama,’’ The Seagull and Uncle Vanya are comedies, and Th, 
Cherry Orchard is practically a farce. The point of view jg on 
unfamiliar, and is represented in its extremer form by people who 
nudge you when Constantin shoots himself, and murmur : * Of 
course, an average Russian audience would be laughing its head off 
at this.’’ Convictions, said Nietzsche, are prisons; and Mr 
Magarshack’s convictions seem to be walling him off from the enjoy. 
ment of some of Chekhov’s rarest attributes. Let me illustrate. 
Chaplin is farcical in close-up, but in long shot, against a large 
herizon, he is piercingly pathetic ; he takes not only the short view 
which is the comedian’s, but the long, tragic one, which is the 
clown’s, It is this dual quality that Mr. Magarshack’s Microscope 
has missed. 

In his anxiety to expel platitude from our minds, he finally wanders 
overboard, attempting to prove that Chekhov's later plays (which 
he calls ** plays of indirect action *’) are analogous in method to 
Greek tragedy. Confronted by a series of entrances and exits, he 
hails them as ** the arrival and departure element ”’ ; twists in the 
plot are dubbed ** peripetia *’ ; characters through whose lips the 
playwright speaks are ** the chorus element *’ ; and simple exposi- 
tion, of course, is no such thing, but ** the messenger element.” 
The space devoted to this Aristotelian thesis confirms my opinion 
that analogy, the critic’s substitute for metaphor, is unquestionably 
** a good dodge of a rich nature.’’ Wise men, however, lighting on 
the coincidence by which both Shakespeare and Baudelaire put the 
same number of lines into a sonnet, restrain their*excitement. 

From much that is just, much that is trite, and much that is provok- 
ing in Mr. Magarshack’s book, let me select an epitomising phrase: 
that in which he describes the last page of The Three Sisters, after 
the regiment has departed, as ** a gay (his italics) affirmation of life 
...to the accompaniment of an invigorating march.’’ I invite 
you to read those speeches again ; and, having done so, you may 
conclude, as | did, that, if their impact was meant to be either gay or 
affirmative, then they are atrociously badly written. Setting out to 
dispel the mist around Chekhov, Mr. Magarshack has here dispelled 
the mystery. KENNETH TYNAN. 


A Key to Proust 


A Reader's Handbook to Proust, An Index to Remembrance of 
Things Past. By P. A. Spalding. (Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. SPALDING had produced an ambitious book with an engaging 
and, | am sure, genuine air of modesty. For he has compiled a 
** synopsis ’’ of one of the longest and least easily digested of 
novels, an ** index of characters ’’ of a novel full of them and a 
** general index *’ to a novel full of reflections of a2 type that, if not 
profound enough to excite a professional metaphysician, are at any 
rate complicated enough to make us remember that Proust was a 
connection of Bergson. And all this in just over 300 pages. Proust 
loved pedants, not only to make fun.of them (he was a bit of a pedant 
himself), and the project, had it been explained to him, would have 
delighted his sense of possible comedy. 

But that sense of comedy would have been deceived, for Mr. 
Spalding has done what he set out to do—provide a useful, accurate 
and intelligent guide to the labyrinth of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. (1 have never been very fond of the slight fantastifications of 
the Scott-Moncrieff translation and prefer Proust’s own titles.) 
He has taken for reference the Chatto and Windus editions, but it is 
not hard to find the places in the French edition if one has both. As 
far as | have checked the text, Mr. Spalding seems both accurate and 
judicious, and in organisation and fulness as well as in judgement 
superior to Charles Daudet’s Répertoire with which the most im- 
portant section, the ‘** index of characters,’’ is most usefully com- 
pared. An admirable example is the boiling down of a celebrated 
scene between Swann, Oriane and Basin de Guermantes, which 
takes nearly twenty pages in the text and is reduced to five lines with 
only one important omission, the remarks of Basin about the social 
pretensions of the Swedish royal family and M. Sadi Carnot. 

There is humour in the book, but it is provided, unconsciously, by 
Proust, above all in the ** general index.’’ There are, for instance, 
seven pages on ** love.”’ It contains sensible if disputable, state- 
ments like ** Inability of the lover to recall the features of the beloved’’ 
and (to me) comic statements like ** For Marcel, to love carnally is 
first and foremost a sedative,’’ a statement that recalls Samuel 
Butler—who put it more brutally—and ‘‘ Subjectivity of love 
demonstrated by sexual inversion.’’ Fortunately, Mr. Spalding 
shows none of the coyness about the sexual themes of Proust that has 
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Flying 
AY Holidays 


on currency of 


Two people flying Air France, with no extras, no tips, and won- 
derful free meals and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad on 
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Justice in 
Magistrates’ Courts 


By Frank J. Powell, Metropolitan Stipendiary 


Magistrate The well-known magistrate has 
written this book to help J.P.s and others 
interested to master the main principles 


governing the conduct, procedure, and rules 
of evidence of Magistraics’ courts. 16/- net 
“Mr. Powell has produced a vaiuabie, help- 
ful 1d timely contribution.” The Hon 
Mr Justice Cassells in the Foreword 


STREET KINGSWAY 
LONDON, W.C2. 


PARKER 


Modern English 
Punctuation 


By Reginald Skelton. Second Edition 
15/- net “  . . refreshingly free from 
pedantry, already enjoys a high repu- 
tation Its discussions are intelligent, 
its examples are clear, and the work 
deserves an authority which the author 
does not claim. New chapters on the 


history and theory of punctuation ercatly 
enhance the value of this second edition, 
of which every school should possess 
at least one copy.” A.M.A 
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POLL-AIDED COACH DESIGN 


Modern methods ensure streamlined services 


Realising that passengers are the 
best judges of rail services, French 
Railways organised in 1946, a 
passenger’s quiz to find out the sort 
of things they liked. This inquiry 
revealed widespread preference for 
many features consequently incor- 
porated in the French railway system 
since the war. 

The coaches are roomy and tem- 
perature controlled, with comfort- 
ably upholstered seats. A_ special 
study concerned the ideal inclination 
of the back. All classes have head 
and elbow rests. Lightweight metal 
coaches with controlled ventilation 
give increased comfort and more 
coaches per train. 

Electrical signalling and track 
switching devices have largely super- 
seded the old manual methods, 
resulting in quicker and safer 
traffic handling. As the Manchester 
Guardian said in their January 15 
issue —“ Travel . is improving 
every year. Great progress has 
been made in building a new railway 
system from the ruins left by the 
war; and what is more they make 
a fetish of running trains to time.” 


THAT £25 LIMIT 

Your railway fare does not reduce 
your currency allowance so you 
are not restricted by distance. And 
travel-wise folk can still have a 
modestly enjoyable holiday in France 
if they avoid the peak of the summer 
season or choose a place off the 
beaten track. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
The Continental trade fairs and 
exhibitions can help British enter- 
prises seeking new contacts abroad. 
Business men should study the 
following calendar of principal events 
—all of which are well served, in 
whole or part, by French Railways, 
who offer special concessions to ex- 
hibitors and buyers. Details from 
French Railways Ltd., Freight 
Dept., Room 118, Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1. 
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April 19-28. Basle, Swiss Industries 
Fair—April 19-29. Turin Motor 
Show— Apri/ 23-May 4. MAY Bologna 
Exhibition of Electrical Appliances 
~-May 13-27. Paris international Fair 
May 17-June 2. Lucerne Photo- 
graphic Exhibition— May 15—July 31. 
Frankfurt, Achema Chemical Exhi- 
bition — May 18-25. JUNE Milan 
Traffic and Safety Exhibition — June 
1-30. Padua Samples Fair~—_ June 7-22. 
Bordeaux Fair — Jue 8-23. Barcelona 
Samples Fair June 10-30 
Casabianca Fair—June 14-20. Lille 
Fair—-June 14-29. Trieste Fair— 
June 29-Fuly 13 
FREE BOOKLET—a Feast of Colour 
The new, exquisitely colour-printed 
booklet, “France”, is available free on 
application to French Railways Ltd. 
Write today, a postcard will do. 
Information, tickets and reservations 
from any good Travel Agent or— 
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disfigured some other English books. He is, indeed, more positive 
that Albertine was, as near as need be, Agostinelli than I am. 
Properly, ** inversion '’ gets four pages, which begin with the Prou- 
stian warning, ** sometimes most ineptly termed homosexuality,’’ 
and includes the statement that ‘* homosexuals make good husbands’’ 
which somehow recalls either ** powerful *’ articles in the Sunday 
Press or answers to the love-lorn in the daily Press. 

But, comedy apart, Mr. Spalding does enable the newcomer (and 
the veteran hiker down Swann’s Way) to keep the landmarks in sight. 
Of course, there is the danger that a book like this can be used and 
will be used as a substitute for reading Proust. But it is so much the 
work of an enthusiast, so sound on the importance of Le Temps 
Retrouvé, that its possible rdle as a Kelly’s Key to the Modern 
Language Tripos must be disregarded. 

There are one or two minor points that might be questioned. Is it 
right to refer to ‘* Duchesse Oriane de Guermantes *’ (Daudet gives 
** Duchesse Basin de Guermantes *’)? Perhaps M. de Valhubert 
could tell us. And Bertrand de Fénelon did doubtless provide some 
of the details for Robert de Saint-Loup, but it is hard on M. de 
Cambrai to describe the other Fénelon as a ‘* descendant of the 
author of Télémaque.'" This is a good, useful and entertaining book. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


Margaret Woffington 


Lovely Peggy: The Life and Times of Margaret Woffington. By Janet 
Camden Lucey. (Hurst and Blackett 18s.) 
Tuts book is an excellent sample of the revived (or Victorian) type 
of biography which is now returning to favour. Style is absent, 
industry is present ; and the author is fully justified in her claim to 
have provided the first serious life of Peg Woflington. Unfortunately 
it is a little too serious. Intelligent labours and a very good sense of 
arrangement have produced a factual but somewhat lifeless work, 
well illustrating the dictum recently propounded (and admirably 
displayed) by a contemporary that ‘* truth alone is of interest to the 
biographer.’* The trouble is that not every truth is of equal interest 
to the reader; selection and elimination are necessary, if what is 
meant to be a work of art does not become a mere work of reference. 

But there is much more in this book than a simple collection of 
references. In the special category of theatrical biographies it 
certainly deserves a prominent place. The author has at her disposal 
a very detailed and accurate knowledge of stage-life in the eighteenth 
century, and at least an adequate knowledge of the general con- 
temporary scene ; though it is a little unwise to speak of ** the town 
of Tom Jones and Moll Flanders ** ; and even more careless to say 
that Peg’s name as a sitter was associated with Rowlandson ;_ the 
list at the end of the book shows, correctly, that Rowlandson (born 
four years before her death) made a water-colour copy of a mezzotint 
after Eccardt. 

Still, diligence and enthusiasm have ‘not been unrewarded. The 
book provides a vast amount of dependable information, and 
certainly all that we need to know—if not a great deal more than we 
need to know—about the life of Peg Woffington. In the end, how- 
ever, one is left wondering whether Mrs. Woffington’s renown was 
not due at least as much to her beauty and impudence, and the fame 
of her keepers, as it was to her professional skill. 

C. E, VULLIAMY. 
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Fiction 
The Wastrel. By Frederic Wakeman, (Allan Wingate. 12s, 6d.) 


The rage + of Charles Dexter Ward. By H. P. Lovecraft. (Gollancz, 
s. 6d.) 
Fearful Pleasures. By A. E. Coppard. (Peter Nevill. 11s, 6d.) 


The Rng F of Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts. (Westaway Books, 
s. 6d.) 


Willa, You’re Wanted. By Affleck Graves. (Faber. 12s, 6d.) 


The Wastrel is a direct, unpretentious story which reaches profound 
human problems and, unlike so many contemporary novels, ends on 
a positive note. Duncan Bell has rushed off with his nine-year-old 
son on a trip in his boat, neglecting the precautions learned in years 
atsea. The carelessness, like so much else in his life, is due to brandy, 
There is an accident, and the pair find themselves in the warm 
tropical sea, with a spar strong enough to support only the boy, 
The novel describes the hours that follow, the long, cunning battle 
for survival interleaved with Duncan’s memories of his misspent life, 

A similar situation has been used before, in a shorter story with a 
tragic ending, but Mr. Wakeman owes nothing to anybody. The 
character of the boy is beautifully drawn, and the relationship 
between them gives us our first clue to the character of the father, 
which is built up steadily as the story grows. As is fitting, the 
dialogue between father and son is the best thing in a book full of 
good things. Lorna, Bell’s wife, quickly comes alive, and the 
subsidiary characters are firmly drawn and kept in their places by a 
writer who is splendidly sure of his intentions. One point only was 
not clear to me. I could not get at Duncan Bell’s motive for pro- 
voking the scene in Paris which had such a disastrous effect on his 
relations with Lorna. Since everything else is so clear, since we are 
left not only with the survival of father and son but the hope of a 
reconciliation with Lorna which will bring uppermost Duncan’s 
best qualities, this one difficulty is more likely to be my fault than 
Mr. Wakeman’s. 

The Wastrel is simply told, but it poses, objectively, and with a 
minimum of comment, the problems of good and evil ; a tale which 
is exciting in its own right, and a moving parable. 

The short stories of Mr. Lovecraft were greeted with a rapturous 
chorus which likened them to those of Poe, James, Blackwood and 
Machen. Now we have a full-length novel, and, once again, | find 
myself in the churlish and unhappy position of having to return a 
minority verdict. The story is most carefully plotted ; clues to the 
dénouement are given in the first few pages. An antiquarian scholar 
becomes acutely and unhealthily interested in the grave of a sinister 
forbear. He finds out more and more, and by alchemical means 
is enabled to make a closer contact with the long-dead Joseph Curwen 
than is normally possible in such circumstances. To say any more 
would give away the plot and spoil the suspense. The name of 
Montague James can certainly be invoked, since Mr. Lovecraft has 
read him attentively for style. After a flood which washed away 
part of the river bank behind Curwen’s farm, 

‘*a vague report went round of things that were floating down 
the river and flashed into sight for a minute as they went over the 
falls... . The fisherfoik about the bridge did not like the wild way 
that one of the things stared as it shot down to the still water below 
or the way that another half cried out, although its condition had 
greatly departed from that of objects which normally cry out.”’ 

There is plenty of this sort of thing, including a Spanish scow with 
a cargo of Egyptian mummies, and a prodigious number of treatises 
on alchemy: but after a few mentions of ‘** nameless rites ’’ and 
** unspeakable horrors *’ I begin to want something more explicit, 
and feel cheated when I do not get it. 

Not so Mr. Coppard, who is himself a master. To collect his 
horror stories into a single book is an odd notion, giving an un- 
characteristic picture of one of our sunniest writers: yet the result 
is a book like no one else’s, with the rich slantwise humour breaking 
through in the most unlikely places. 

Another reprint reminds many, and proclaims newly to many 
more, how good are the novels with which Mr. Eden Phillpotts made 
hisname. It is nearly forty years since I read The Thief of Virtue, and, 
though one episode has always stuck in my mind, and a general 
impression of power, I was hardly prepared to find how well it 
reads today. 

Willa, You’re Wanted, a first novel of original talent, promises 
more than it achieves. To write an entire story in the schoolgirl 
slang of the narrator is one of those devices which are all right in 
theory but can break down sadly in practice. A very good mind is 
at work here, but the story seems to me an experiment which has not 
quite come off. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Shorter Notice 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music. 
By Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University 
Press. 18s.) 

It is astonishing how much information is 

contained in this companion to the Com- 

panion, The tables of notation and nomen- 
clature alone, with the relevant terms in 
four languages, are a model of clarity and 
concision. Diagrams of organ mechanisms, 
pictures of percussion instruments and a 
certain number of pleasant but not essential 
or even wholly relevant illustrations (an 
18th-century flute-player on p. 211, for 
instance is surely a waste of space) give 
the book an easy-going air and invite 
browsing rather than strictly utilitarian use. 

Any but the biggest composers, for example, 

come off rather badly, with such a phrase as 

** many successful orch., choral and chamber 

works,’’ no names and no dates. On the 

other hand there are entries, to take a 

chance page, under Evans's Supper Rooms 

and Eustachian Tubes, and a quite dispro- 
portionate amount of space is given to 
purely linguistic entries with no strictly 
musical bearing whatever (avec, il faut, se 
charger, erniedrigen, Ersatz, keineswegs, 
werden). Nor is the language employed 
always economical or elegant. Thus Boyd 

Neel is said to have ** qualified as medical 

man '’—why not ‘* doctor *’ ?—and_ the 

second of the two sentences devoted to 

Massenet begins ‘* Made self known in all 

countries ....’" The entries on all kinds of 

church music are particularly full and 

informative. M. C. 





COMPANY MEETING 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
SOUND POSITION 


THe S4th annual general meeting of Jeremiah 
Rotherham & Company Limited was held on 
March 26th in London, Mr. Joseph Hockley 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following js an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

Although the trading for the first half-year 
to July iSth, 1951, resulted in a satisfactory 
increase both in sales and profit, the autumn 
half-year, however, was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The announcement in the Press of falling 
prices, and exhorting the public to withhold 
buying. practically caused a cessation of busi- 
ness both in the wholesale and retail trades. 

Taking this into consideration and the 
adjustment of certain stocks which had to be 
made to meet the lower values, the result 
which we now place before you may not be 
considered unsatisfactory. 

The financial position of the company is still 
very sound, the excess of Current Assets over 
Current labilities amounts to £585,685. 

After crediting Interest on Investments, and 
an excess provision of Taxation, and providing 
for Profits Tax and Income Tax on the Current 
year’s profit amounting to £52,809, there 
remains a balance of £29,786, adding to this 
amount the balance brought forward from last 
vear. viz.. £70,631, gives an available total of 
£100,417, which we recommend be applied as 
under: To a dividend of 6 per cent. and a 
bonus of 2$ per cent., making 84 per cent. for 
the vear. less Income Tax, and to carry 
forward the sum of £73,642. 

With regard to future prospects, it is 
mpossible to make any forecast whilst the 
present condition of affairs remains. 

1 desire once again to express my thanks to 
m\ colleagues on the Board, the secretary, 
buvers. travellers and the general 
loyal support throughout the 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 


THe ninety-eighth annual meeting of the Tem- 
perance Permanent Building Society was held 
on Thursday, March 20th, at the Caxton Hall, 
London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.LCS., 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said: The year which has recently 
ended has been in the main, a period of 
consolidation. In view of the manifold diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of the times it was 
considered expedient not to strive after any 
spectacular expansion in our business but to 
concentrate rather on_ strengthening - still 
further the very strong foundations on which 
your Society is built. 

INCREASE IN ASSETS AND 
MORTGAGES 

The total assets at the close of the year 
amounted to a record figure of £27,043,715, 
showing an increase of £1,131,915 on the cor- 
responding figure of the previous year. On 
the liabilities side of the balance sheet the 
amount standing to the credit of shareholders 
and depositors was £25,161,876, an increase of 
£1,024,113. The total amount advanced on 
mortgage was £5,070,645, approximately 80 
per cent. being secured on properties where 
the advance did not exceed £2,000. Of the 
total amount outstanding on mortgages at 
the date of the balance sheet, £23,887,657, 
little more than £500,000 was owing in respect 
of mortgages where the debt exceeded £5,000. 
The average amount outstanding on the mort- 
gages of the Society was only £890. 

Probably sooner, rather than later, a fall 
in property values will take place, and this 
possibility has been ever present in the minds 
of your directors. They have accordingly 
subjected all mortgage applications to the 
most careful consideration, and have pursued 
the policy of only accepting business in cases 
in which they have been thoroughly satisfied 
of its soundness. 


RESERVES, LIQUIDITY AND TAXATION 


It is hardly necessary for me to mention 
the great importance attached by your board 
to the strengthening and building up of the 
reserves of the Society. During the past 
year, we have made appropriations of £50,000 
to general reserve account, and £22,408 to 
contingency account, raising these reserves to 
all-time high records of £1,250,000 and 
£280,000 respectively. The total of the general 
reserve account, contingency account, and 
balance of profit carried forward amounts to 
£1,558.853, representing 6.19 per cent. of the 
aggregate share and deposit capital. Our 
cash and Government and municipal invest- 
ments amount to £3,026,581, this impressive 
figure representing, in the view of your board, 
a satisfactory degree of liquidity for a society 
of our character and size. 

I must again direct attention to the crip- 
pling burden of taxation by which, in com- 
mon with other building societies, we are 
afflicted. For the first time in the history 
of the Society the total amount payable in 
respect of income tax and profits tax 
amounted to a figure in excess of £300,000 
Taxation on this penal scale makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to augment our reserves, 
Such balance of profit as has been made avail- 
able for strengthening our reserves has only 
been secured as a result of the most rigid 
scrutiny by your directors of the various 
items comprised in our management expenses. 

INTEREST RATES 

I desire to refer now to important decisions 

taken by your directors towards the end of 


the year regarding the interest paid to share- 
holders and the interest charged to borrowers, 
It is common knowledge that for some time 
past we have been passing through a period 
of rising interest rates, and jit may well be that 
the end of this phase has not yet been reached, 
Your directors have been conscious of this 
trend for a considerable time past, and in 
July last they increased by a $ per cent. the 
rate of interest charged on new mortgage 
loans. Later in the year the decision wag 
taken to increase the rate of interest both 
to existing and new shareholders as from 
January Ist, 1952, by 4 per cent. to 24 per 
cent. income tax paid by the Society. This 
new rate is equivalent, in the case of an 
investor liable for income tax at the standard 
rate of 9s. 6d. in the pound, to a gross yield 
of £4 15s. 3d. per annum, which is a little 
in excess of the rate obtainable from invest- 
ment in Government securities. Frog. past 
experience it would appear that if a satis. 
factory volume of investment money is to 
be secured it will always be necessary for 
building societies to offer a rate of interest 
a little higher than the yield obtainable at 
the time from Government securities, 

The decision to increase the rate of interest 
payable to shareholders necessitated in turn 
an increase in the rate charged to those bor- 
rowers who had elected to take up their 
mortgages at an interest rate which they knew 
was liable to be increased, in preference to 
fixed interest mortgages at a higher rate. Our 
decision to increase the rate of interest 
charged on our variable rate mortgages has 
not been operated so as to increase the 
monthly repayments, but by extending slightly 
the term of repayment, the monthly instal- 
ments remaining unchanged. 

GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY 

Towards the end of the year a change of 
Government brought with it a change of 
national policy in regard to housing. Neither 
the building society movement in general, nor 
your Society in particular, is concerned with 
party political matters as such; we exist to 
serve the interests of the nation and our mem- 
bers irrespective of the political complexion of 
the Government in power at the time. Evi- 
dences are not lacking that a new approach 
is being made to the housing problem. 
Greater freedom js now promised to the citi- 
zen who desires to erect his own home for 
his own occupation, and local authorities who 
desire to do so, are to be permitted to sell 
council houses to the occupiers. This new 
policy not only recognises the desirability of 
encouraging home ownership on the widest 
scale possible, but it also holds out the hope 
of some relief from the very heavy charges 
on the public purse involved in the subsidies 
payable on council houses. 

The new Government's policy on housing 
appears to be more in line with what the build- 
ing society movement has been advocating 
ever since the end of the war, and is accord- 
ingly to be welcomed. The building of new 
houses for private ownership, as it materially 
increases the supply, will have the effect of 
bringing down the price of existing houses, 
a consequence much to be desired. We 
believe, therefore, that our Socicty will have 
the opportunity in the future of playing an 
increasingly significant part in the solution of 
the grim housing shortage which affects the 
nation; it is a challenge to which we are 
willing to respond to the utmost of our 
resources. 

The report and 
were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Unper the lead of gilt-edged stocks markets 
are trying to find a new basis. I doubt, 
however, whether they should be expected 
to achieve much success at this early stage. 
Encouraged by the continued strength of 
the pound, which admittedly has surprised 
most City observers, the gilt-edged market 
has recovered a little poise. Only small 
buying orders, mainly from the insurance 
companies, have brought a modest but 
welcome improvement in prices, but I find 
it hard to believe that this movement can 
progress very far while so many uncertainties 
remain unresolved. Will sterling hold its 
rise once the large ** bear *’ position has 
been covered ? Will Mr. Butler be able to 
avoid another Bank Rate rise if the gold 
reserves are threatened in the autumn ? 
These are questions which cannot yet be 
answered with any certainty. Until they can 
buying must remain cautious. What of 
industrial equities? It seems to me that 
here the uncertainties which obscure the 
outlook are even more numerous. Profit- 
making in many branches of indusiry has 
already become much more difficult than 
in 1951 and problems in export markets are 
increasing. After their recent fall many 
first-class industrials, now yielding 6 per cent. 
or more, are beginning to look cheap but I 
doubt whether there is much to be lost by 
waiting. 
British Oxygen 

Continuous and heavy advances in operat- 
ing costs are cited in the preliminary state- 
ment of the British Oxygen Company as an 
important factor in the latest trading results. 
These show an increase in the consolidated 
profit of the group from £4,225,584 to 
£4,595.414, which sets up a new record. 
The directors emphasise that this improve- 
ment has arisen only from a greater volume 
of sales and they rightly point out that it 
has been absorbed by higher provisions for 
depreciation and for home and overseas 
taxes. The depreciation charge is up by 
£140,000 to £1,352,945, and U.K. and 
Overseas taxation has required £216,000 
more at £1,965,134. The net result is that 
profits of the group, after tax, were only 
£13,200 up at £1,277,335. There will be no 
surprise against this background that the 
cautious board has decided to leave the 
Ordinary dividend unchanged at 20 per cent., 
the rate which has been in force since 1946. 
They are putting £250,000, against £150,000, 
to general reserve and raising the carry- 
forward by over £100,000 to £446,722. As 
I have often pointed out, British Oxygen is 
a leader in its field of industry and has a 
progressive earnings record. Quoted around 
Tis. the £1 Ordinary units are about 30s. 
below the peak of just over £5 reached last 
year. Even so, the yield is only 5} per cent., 
or about } per cent. less than can now be 
obtained on several other top-class industrial 
equities. In present conditions they look 
fully valued. 


Sun Life Position 
Shareholders in the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, who were recently disagreeably 
surprised by the cut in the half-year’s 
dividend from 2s. to Is. 9d. tax free, are 
given a full explanation of the board’s 
policy in the statement of Mr. W. M. 
Pryor, the chairman, which accompanies 





the full report. It is clear from what he 
says that an important factor in the board’s 
decision has been the depreciation of gilt- 
edged investments. To cover the fall in 
capital values of the Society’s large holdings 
in gilt-edged a transfer of £3,250,000 has 
been made from the assurance funds to 
investment reserve. Mr. Pryor reminds 
shareholders that the present distribution 
of profits is for a period of five years (1947- 
1951), whereas the previous distribution 
covered the ten years from 1937 to 1946. 
There can be no surprise, therefore, that 
the proprietors’ share of the divisible sur- 
plus, after allowing for the bonuses on 
participating policies, is down from £443,477 
to £328,232. There is also the incidence of 
, Profits Tax on the Proprietors’ Fund. While 
shareholders are naturally disappointed at 
the cut in dividend, which appears to put 
the annual rate on a basis of 3s. 6d. tax free 
for the five years until the next quinquennial 
valuation, they should draw some satisfac- 
tion from Mr. Pryor’s review of the Society's 
investment position. Against the fall in 
capital values has to be set the advantage of 
the higher yields now obtainable. It is also 
disclosed in the chairman's statement that 
the opportunity was taken last year to 
exchange nearly £5 million of British Govern- 
ment stocks into suitable alternative secur- 
ities, chiefly Debentures. The Society also 
increased its holdings of Ordinary shares by 
about £1,250,000 in 1951. In doing so it 
has not departed far from its traditional 
policy of holding only a small proportion 
of its total portfolio in equity shares. 
Following the dividend cut Sun Life £1 
shares have fallen by a few shillings to 
£7 10s. They seem to me to be reasonably 
valued at this level. 


Ford Motor Dividend 

City hopes that the Ford Motor Company, 
whose dividend policy has been con- 
spicuously cautious, might see fit to make 
a modest increase in the payment to Ordinary 
shareholders for 1951 have been fulfilled. 
On the £9 million of Ordinary capital, of 
which 59 per cent. is owned by the Ford 
Motor Company (U.S.A.), the dividend is 
increased from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
The higher rate still represents a conserva- 
tive distribution of the available earnings. 
Group profits, struck after all charges, 
including taxation, rose from £3,773,657 to 
£3,984,512. The 15 per cent. dividend 
appears to be covered about 54 times over. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent from the com- 
pany’s preliminary statement that trading 
profits fell somewhat short last year of the 
1950 peak. Last year’s trading experience 
was influenced by the introduction of new 
models and substantial changes in factory 
layout, as well as by shortages of steel and 
other raw materials. That was why at the 
annual meeting in May the chairman warned 
shareholders that 1951 was unlikely to 
witness a repetition of the 1950 profits. If 
one allows for special debits and special 
credits, it appears that Ford’s trading results 
last year did, in fact, fall short of the 1950 
level by about £400,000—a satisfactory 
achievement in view of the known difficul- 
ties. The modest increase in the dividend 
is consistent with the transfer of £2,750,000, 
against £2 million, to reserve for replacement 
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of fixed assets, which now stands at the 
impressive figure of £11,805,822. Ford 
Motor £1 Ordinary units are now quoted 
around 43s. 3d., at which the yield is just 
over 7 per cent. This may not seem an 
unduly generous return on the equity of a 
motor company at a time when problems 
in overseas markets are becoming more 
acute, but as a long-term holding the shares 
should turn out well. 


Gallaher Results 


Like the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
Gallaher, the tobacco manufacturers with 
headquarters in Belfast, have also achieved 
considerable success in countering the 
effects on profits of rising costs. While 
Gallaher’s net profit for 1951 has fallen 
from £668,903 to £592,816, it is apparent 
that the group’s earnings, before taxation, 
were actually higher than in 1950. The tax 
charged has increased from £823,092 to 
£1,061,822. Following the line of Imperial 
Tobacco this group also raised the prices of 
its cigarettes from the end of August. The 
advantage of this increase was thus felt for 
four months of the past year. Nobody 
expected that the dividend rate would be 
increased from the 324 per cent. rate which 
has been in force since 1946. Once again 
this rate of distribution is shown to be ade- 
quately covered by net earnings. The factors 
governing the outlook are, on the one hand, 
the benefit for a full year of the increase in 
cigarette prices and, on the other, continuing 
rises in costs. On the whole, the trading 
outlook appears reasonably encouraging. 
Gallaher £1 Ordinary shares, which at one 
time in 1951 were quoted just under £6, 
are now down to 87s. 6d. They are now 
yielding just over 74 per cent. They should 
not be sold. 


Swan, Hunter Decision 


Although the recent dividends of Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson, the Tyne- 
side shipbuilders and engineers, have been 
covered by an unusually large margin, the 
board’s decision to raise the distribution for 
1951 from 16 per cent. to 18 per cent. has 
come as a surprise to the market. It is 
certainly justified by the latest results, 
Group profits have risen from £1,929,171 to 
£2,792,125, a striking indication of the 
current prosperity of the shipbuilding 
industry. Although taxation has cut deeply 
into the additional earnings, the provision 
under this head being £1,598,923 against 
£1,064,168, group profit was still up from 
£865,003 to £1,193,202. The higher dividend 
is consistent with the transfer of £100,000, 
against nil, to general reserve and an increase 
in the allocation to reserve for replacements 
from £250,000 to £300,000. Thus, the com- 
pany is still ploughing back on a consider- 
able scale. We shall have to await the full 
figures to see the group’s financial position, 
but it is worth noticing that at the end of 
1950 Swan, Hunter showed net liquid 
assets equivalent to about £4 a share. The 
company held cash of £4,677,740, Govern- 
ment securities of nearly £1,200,000 and 
Tax Certificates of just over £1 million. The 
£1 Ordinary units have shown some slight 
improvement following the dividend in- 
crease and now stand at £3, to give a return 
of 6 per cent. With the shipbuilding 
industry, as a whole, assured of good em- 
ployment for several years ahead these 


shares look to me a worth-while purchase 
for long-term investment. 
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4 London, S8.W.1 Pipe specialists for sheets, pillow Floral 

Pipe Repairs (any make) Meerschaum | Cotton Prints floral 

Pp Al D U Pp pipes, old or new, purchased pattern, for Ss. par- 

I LAZING away into the brown seldom | Cél., Plus Is. p Aran 

teed or money nex 

brings down a bird, and hit-or-miss | three issues , erent 

bet y-% =] = Ss advertising similarly wastes ammunition Remnant ” Bargat rcels.—CEt Lr. 
Successful advertising concentrates its fire ‘Dept. 26), Mail Stores. Bedtord 


na roy rosen tar Consult Samson 





wool D pair.— 


SLARK & TD Mortimer Street, SOCKS Knittec x : 
. 1 itchell, Troon, Came 


Cl 5 1, ec 
London, Ww ‘i MUSeum 5050 | \ G Pry R « 
] OOKPLATES.— For Public Libraries, borne, Cornwal 





‘UGAR-GLUCOSE Mixture, recommended 








TAX FREE TO INVESTOR Further particulars from Also “Trademarks. Consult. specialist. de. | ™ by Good, Housekeeping " Institu it 
Easy Withdrawals the Secretary, : si ner. . — T. Prime, 1, Elton Gardens, ie: ih ib. 20 : Cash 
2 8 ‘ap'tal A. J. GREEN, F.C.CS., F.LAO, Darling i 1 to—Ls Curzon 
No Depreciation of Cap‘ta Pre Bg - the Year 1859 NAREERS as Hotel B okkeeper-Recep- | Street. I Ea 
TOTAL ASSETS - £2,000,000 ) Ag OS f LITERARY 
course Brochures = CRETARY, Sout hern j 2 


bg LL TYPEWRITING 


MAIDENHEAD ein Ei bran 
YASH FOR YOUR ‘PUR COAT 












chest 4X. tellizent interest. A pYt oms 

( pr ces paid £500. Call send rove House, Merrow, Guildford. Te 3895 

(reed. post) with D e required . &D MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat. Geog. 

D ] N G oO Ee Goopxinn (Dept T.), 64, Gt Titchfield 44 Maz., e p. Mect Fortune, & by 
Street, W.1 (2 min Oxtord circus ytion send = for letails.— 

(Lan. 1110) Cc > oF at ret. within SP 111 E inan 











TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAID: NHEAD 24 hours. Re 
] | (romract LENSES Wear these wonder 


lenses while 3 











EFFER'S 


fistory, etc 


=. limit 


t ering and dt apices ting accurately 
Stractively executec 24 hours 
Ww : 











J. W 
SHRIDGE. C 
A Easter ( 














T wi 
Add m Road, W.14. Tei Park 4465 














write you can make money 


as ) Plays, English Literature. 


students all over the worl 


EAN McDOUGALL for typing; 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Church 8t., 
ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 


ndon, W.8 WEStern 5809 





Carbon copies 6d., quality work 


_Jexnincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone 
8S. TYPED. From 2s. per 1,000 words 
Carbons 6d Also Mm &c.— Miss 


4, Taviton St., London, W.C.1 


RTMAN SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 57 





e Street W.1.—Trans! 


RE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. Not Pocket 
Editions Please quote to J. CLARKE 
4 


Wine Office Court, E.C 








D 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 







85G 

or 2 r Writing 1,000 Words! Also a 
£25 nple Short Story or Article 
criticised rr nd without obligation. Send 


detatils and Free Copy of 


“ Authorship."’ There are courses by 
N ols, John Brophy, Enid Bly- 
ScHoo. oF Au rHorsuip Lrp. (S.1.), 


Street, London, W.1 


GARDENING 


CONTINUOUS CLOCHES ARE 


REALLY FROST PROOF The serious 
late frosts to unprotected crops 

WARNING to get all plants 
lings promptly under Cloches. and 
e rows with the end glasses and 


ipplied free with every 


e Wiatever the 
plants and seedling 
rive in a_ climate 


A user writes After 
weather I really thought I had lost 
but thanks to your Cloches I 
a single plant."" To help your 
pull its weight" better than 
ngly advise you to start 

the best cloche for general 


ll 19s. 64. Box deposit 10s. extra 
en boxes returned Send 
Catalogue, Free.--Cuasr Lro, 
se, Shepperton, Middlesex 


EDUCATIONAL 
NISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAI 
AINING at Sr. Gopric'’s Secre- 









)LLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road 
N.W.3 (HAM 5986.) Resident 
tudents Special arrangements 
luate appointments 


t.—Apply to Tus Vice-PRINCIPAL, 
veridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 

18. April 10th-15th 
»-General Openin 


Admiral Denis Boyd, K.C.B 
D.S.C 





Ss c Opinian in_ the 

es, F Darvall, Esq., M R 
e Far E Sir Frederick Wuyte 
M.A 


The Air Defence 


GC DSO, MC. LLD: The 
of British Government. J. A 
M.A.; Economic Problems of 





H ‘ Esq., B.Sc.; Unity 
¥. David ‘Mitchell, Esq.: Opera, 
Robinson, Esq Inclusive Fee 
Applications to Secrerary. Ash- 

Berkhamsted, Herts Tel Little 

3191 


‘AMBI IDGE VACATION COURSE on 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE A 


Course of unusual interest for 
h and Foreign Students of Er 
ure will be held in Sidney 
‘ce from 21 June-7 July, 1952 

lars from F. E. Bei, M.a., 
ise, Cambridge 








LETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


shorter course for grad uates or 
fents at Davies's, sige, 





tay begin now 


YONFERENCES and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


mmodation for about 70 people 
able at Wiston House, near 
Sussex, a@ beautiful Tudor Manor 
situated near 

th Downs, 
Ring. It 

easy reach of Brighton and 

Full Board and Lodging £4 10s 

m per week (sharing Period 
k-end, Friday, 














ai tuiti 
ns Navy and Army Entrance 
General Certificate at ail levels 





SPECTATOR, 


f Cambridge pay good prices 
for scholarly and rare books; lists 

vited.—W Herren aND Sons, Ltp., Petty 
Cambridge 

P ‘you can 
The Lone 





fon School of Journalism will 
you the way through intensive 
- athetic | and personal correspondence 
“7 les, Stories, Staff Journal- 


terested to METROPOLITA 


Square, 
Compre- | cies Order, 


Secre- B.C. invites applications for posts as 
commence 


Under the patronage of tend 
paper Proprietors. Low fees f 

ing Newsp Oo ck us to send you “ Writing 
Press’ post free.—Prospectus Dept., 

for the ScHoot oF JOURNALISM, 57, Gi yrdon 
mncon, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 “There 
LSJ d.” 








Bacon, 
Salisbury 


held at 


birth- 
vacancies to 








Applications 





FOR PROFIT Send for free — or 
ok let Tx Recent INSTITUTE Prospectus 
Science 
1001 domestic 
student 





Diploma: 
talments 











Stevens 


r a Case of 30 Low Barns 














suppe! 


Britisu- 





Street 
edward Bu Ta. | both technical instru 


orks _ full or — 








1 
he 


Paintings ther duties 
= the Instructs De Br anch will, 
: treate as ¢ utr ery 
Old Bond Street. | Tea: he rs’ ym) 
718 mn r be 
, Toulouse- | from the above 





Drawings 
loth. SITUATIONS WANTED 


Fabrics & I ACHELOR, P1 
designers 
Court Road, _ school or new venture What offers 











SYNacocve, 
1.W (opp. | Pamela Weston 





Church r Amissic: 
Westminster p.m. Admissi 
arr 





Ass 7 “ —on for World poulenc-Bernac 
Yonference, 
$ 






rd 
»ader ELECT Town 
ee ~ 











hn exhi bit tion a. painting 
AR UNCIL Gattery. 
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Rt Tultes tor cemingtens | =APPOENTMENTS VACANT 


Secre- 
‘General 


St cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
.EC4 woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
COLLEGE she, or the employment, is excepted from 


1952 


© Albanian, Bul arian, Estonian, Greek 





Latvian, Lithuanian, Russian and Ukrainian 

RvustToMJeEt Language Monitors at Readin, Preierence 
0210 given to candidates who can offer more 

1436 than one of the language Dutie isist 

m radio transmissions in 






mpilete 
A 


28th 
age 





non- 5 
College | ments to maximum £3800 Applications t 
board APPOINTMENTS Officer, Broad ting House 
ds W.i1, ** Mon.tor Spt 
7 day owled sement please 
the | enclose stamped addressed envelope 
Oxford I ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
School 4 POLITICAL SCIENCI (University of 
a ( Applic al n are invited for 
m- . 
t na 
Ge ne! al Ps 
y 
“ im 
and amily 
: n t 























D » .. 
i804): | Cuiars ain 
COL- OYAI A\ Snort Service Com 
Street R MIS S IN THE IN t nr Brawcu 
Application are nvited trom Unive t 
BIRMINGHAM | Graduates and qualified teacher nde 
EXTRA-MURAI 36 years - ry for & v ’M 
MISSIONS ; r 5S ye , 
Bran h, Royal Na are 
+ { r in 
ence try 
mete En lew 
rin for ees 
Arieli tor ni 
Pro ind 
of | Opportunities will be e! 
after tw ear c te 
Shrews for permanent rt 
Service engagement i tor 
granch ll harge t un late 
PREPARATORY | Ghiisation” under the National Service 
> house wit Act t " be + tw rades 
Selected r with 1 1 ¢ 
. enlarg- Honours et receive 5 «! 
lave £410 in their !f t ye er t £429 in 
econd year £548 i i and 4 










non 

urse 

har 

nam 

with 

in 2 lities « £400 or 
able at the end of 3, 4 or C- 
tively 3. Instructor Office both 





ashore and afloat and their duties include 
ion and = genera! 

education Officer ns st 

The | cations may also be trai 

time meteor 














Director (P), 
Admiralty, 
and applica 





a ervi 
re r fuller detail 





ria 





School Master, seeks 
ential post in public 





responsible 

Box 381C 
then CONCERTS 
“at A RECITAL will be presentd by Ingrid 
4 Marshall lor ra-S and 


bd he 
The Libraries at Stern H 


mal) Marble Arch, 


e more Hal 





ACC OMMODATION | 


ind C int 





John Accommodat supplie 
»ts Tue LINK Burra 10, FE Stree 
1 S.W.1. SLOane 7101 
ACC ngprevgpeens r 1ON Ww dag Ld, > 
till Je Ww | r nea 4 
‘10-6., tle kitchen, batt Box 





So 


The engagement of persons answering these 
many | advertisements must be made through a 
business | Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 


Prospectus, Sche lo é i the »pli- 
in which in- cheduled Employment Agency if the appli 


the provisions of ihe Notification of Vacan- 





Su 





415 


| HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


NGLESEY, Cemaes Bay Pennant 
Guest House, overlooking and close 
sea Good sanitation, h. & ¢ water 
GREENHALGH Tel femaes Bay 27 





BERPORTH, Cardiganshire. A warm wel- 
come 1S given to Visitors to an attrac- 





ive small guest house, on an _ unspoil 

ast Everything possib.e is done to make 
zuests happy and miortab'e. Particulars 
from Miss Battarv, Pen-y-Craig 


ETWEEN Lune Valle and Lakeland 


Spacious Georgian Country Touse 
lovely setting on wooded estate Ga 
centre for walks or excursions Moc“erate 
charzes YeaLann Manor nr. Carnfo.th 





EXHILI Pleasant at Hur 














from 
’ 





ineton M 
unds; h y requ 
buses garace Apply b hure Hus 
INGTON Little Common Road Bexhill 
ex 
OGNOR Cc rtable Guest House 
Good food, sex te tables, elec, fire 
& « Wiowortny, Sylvan Way. Tel § 
Bese Carbis Bay, St. Ives, Co’ 
wen lovely Sprin Th plea 
ise by ountry, 
quiet ( —~% with nth, 5 1 foe 
tful beds and ser € 
» 18 dail Ap Easter) 
’ H. & C., cent. h throughout, conv 
lf, ridin buse et 











Exhibition of 
Contemporary Italian Architecture 
R.1.B.A., 66, PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 
March 24-April 30 (closed Apl. 11-15 inc.) 
Monday to Friday 10-7 Saturdays 10-5 


ADMISSION FREE, 








PURELY PERSONAL. 





Bo" RACE Pushing the bout 
out? King Six Cigars all round, 











ACADEMY CINEMA 


165 Oxford Street,W.! GER 2981 


presents 


T. S. ELIOT’S 


MURDER 


IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 


[V} 
Produced and Directed by 
GEORGE HOELLERING 


‘The acting of Father John 
Groser, as Becket, is 
moving and impressive. 
And seldom has poetry 
been so beautifully and 
clearly spoken by almost 
every member of a large 
cast, 

EVENING STANDARD 
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RIGHTON Cc EN Guest Howse 0 
1 : SUES $1 IN WESTIC 
B Crescent ‘Place, Sea. front, 4 R® {OUNCE DOMESTIC WORRIES. Every 
guinea j sh. & Interior sp " . a ' —— — v ee 
be every 1 t Brighton 14461 sun wan geectel , ; - ; ® es E ~~ 
u special care elderly Op 
(TARAVAN, 1951 Model Berkeley Messenger From 7 ans.—-Box 348 . . Recommende d by 
. t et Meva t Cornwall. Pleasar LS | A hl 
te fot in Caravan Camp: Sleep 4. “Calo HOLIDAYS AND TOURS shley Courtenay 
ia Sate feraiehed USTRIA-4 vacan mall private 
ol sul hed “exc A= ~~ — gage Bas aa all private WHAT'S MINE 1S YOURS MARLB ——— 
; - ’ famou . OROL a Wilts AILE . 
Ju A " , Sch ‘ ae fihel. Fa le terms. Start My up-to-date knowledec of British ARMS HOTE toris - LESBURY 
RSC € art : 2 rn, Green hotels for honevmoons to west, or perth. ; south. wil) an om 
(roRNwal Cress Woman Gracin quae | SU Cmamt. aan caeans ap ae ‘aamaimaie —_ —_ modernised Coachin oa Geen 
1 ‘ eat es i afe ANA CRUISING ( (8) Stone j A a erhaps halting place, e a delightful 
mathing, beating, Ml be c. Maoaerate terms CO" meat, have 3 ereinsce Geese 94 ” can help you through my Shop historic ‘and ‘scenic int ; Eee 
° Andre Port ' 1a P| ae 40 - people Wide " € “~ 1 vel ! — below which should be cut borough 1 , Marl. 
’ : : . . ou or relerence For the: ti MI . 
ARTMOOR fart Saee eieetenin ve Al I rboa a other districts NEHEAD, Somerse . 
D lay ¥ Lx Si coenten” Gina : heat UGOSLAVIA at Very please write ime enclosing stamped Situated in 3 sere Of NORTHFIELD 
n ' arm-produce ‘ t e fa irable rate 15 days addressed = envelope Ashley Courtenay, *% high standard of ¢ P and —~ ~ 
ng, s. farm. ce, good cooking a 5 days | 1 68, Sr. James's Street, London, $.W.A AT ANY TIME OF THE. YE AR Convaien 
Sout t Widecombe-in-the-Moor, New Austrian Tyrol £21 ample Nr. ABFERGAVENNY, M mo {> Ee eee a Or just in h lida 
t a - ondime ‘eneme ; . Mon 100 : le ust in holiday 
nA De i catia D - S.A r full FFRAED COURT HOTEI make a happy ceead ea and Northfield 
KE” NRURGH. \ . — a , , — 2 a. S j TD. 78 CLUB provides a rare standar 4 of comfort N N nation Tel.: 864 
md 1 B. & B.. 5 gens. per week full | MUSeum 9351 Phone and atering Hackin Hunting. Lawn 4 sol ees Cornwall GI ENDORGAI 
ard I f i Box 37x “ ‘ennis (expert tuition available). S ne 4 Ly - p ; you e perf 
. , I A SU™MM™ME . . MN HOLIDAYS and ae * fishin in the distri = day by hin : ond den wo 
- : excellent base for the ! ovels valleys of the ae 7. iden sands 
EVEN MDAYS I OTEL NCCOMMODAT N Wye and Usk. Tel ‘bian 268 seals - yy ome py —7 ‘ Mi Own farm 
\ ; 1 ( oO ~ cs mulk € € 
From £43 4 £145 5s. ineh = OTe Anat Kent “ATHEDRAI GAT! for May, June Tel ow ~ 949 
rdine t ab’ — f xteenth-Century buildir _ . med 
LLIts riquet na Appr ~~ P ae oe d 2 el. great charm and h tor interest ~ au . ae TON, South Devon 
Marti chesetins rel _ H ; ay spending mone tully turn shed and moderniy appointed. < on fon, thr hout Winte 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Quiet eG Departures { uth every Saturday An hotel where you are assured of every tial terms. Managers: Mr. & M 
IN House offers warm welcome { se be t ember ist, inclusive comfort and of well cooked generous fare. Tel.: 1481-2. Trret He ce Ls 
i ! nclusive Broct i Tel.: 57481 Trust H 
t ? able beds Personal atten ' Seven d nd voyage without stay in rochure with pleasure Tel.: 438111 - 1s mes Ltd 
; ante age ere ntio a | Vegans we t CROWBOROUGH, Sussex THE CREST RICHMOND HILL, Surrey MORSHEAD 
Bi m Miss L. Battano, Catbro BOOK NOW Sag f Scottish welcome in Sussex set ge t by the Park Gates and facing 
rlor Campden LEP TRAVEL! For a breath of fresh air, or more lengthy gute nous view of the es. Offers 
FORTH W ALE ; V rs received in “2,43. Ludgate Hill Grosvenor House ae Pisst-cie Golf; go Rudin guist and comfortabie re : arter: 
pt - “ - . London, E.C.4 Pa Lane. London, W.1 intry. All-weather Tennis C wely W mm * y . th easy acce ( and 
n e nea ‘ ty 2301 3 “ e Cocktail Lounge i est En el.: Richmond 4¢ 
G ! Ma oO ber. Mr M 4 ‘ > 5. 6688 - we age, “ H 
Sen-y-Waen, Abers Gaerne ~ s And Branc he ~ der ate terms. Te 194 Managing ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTI TRESAN 
XPORD. I ; paris for Easter 4 all-in Yirector: Mrs. Eglinton Adams TON. A lovely Country H . N- 
oO ur ayin welcome; large ©19 1%. 6d = ENGLEFIELD GREEN,  Surre T tinental setting of sub-tropical 
( H e, Or Oxtord , . ali~in : wea THE 
t ard ‘ ~ £14 Wi i. ¢ ’ t TRAVEL LODGE HOTEL, for residence or a break ®94, blue seascape. Offer 
: ‘ ea } fer and farmers Servi Lr ? jtrutton G awit from resp oa bilities. Convenient for Ascot lisine, and a splendid he 
Bri The Miz PosH e, G Miltor ARB. 6894 S.W.l cr) miles), Windsor, Staines, ple sures of the Corn Rivte 
xf “ - ‘ as te Riding and «6G ~ooking for Easter and Summer 
~ a ' PARTIES TO SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA ater. , i a 6 Golt in aw 
} > , ; AUS / tite , » 
Pp OKESHIRE: PEN-PORTH CLAI ag oer At cA, Seen Beautiful gardens; good food SHANKLIN, 10.W MEDEHAM 
AVID ull Gue ise ainoohndl “yo ge R nlp pn = ~ re -~ Green Line coa HOTEL. At this long-estab f 
™ . . IG COATT na Toves Union tEstd. 1913. Dr. C. PF. Fother- — . ham 197 room hotel, Mr. and M r 
} i t st. Da .__ Good He 1 ¢ eae ans! Wm. her GRASMERE, GOLD RILL, Gu House, Offer @ personal WELCOME n 
. , \ i ellen ‘WITZERLAND. —-Book “a will appeal to all who seek i centre Sense of the word. Delightfulls 
bail “ ws bee : - now for prin for the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRIC r. Per. facing ith; nearby fa 
pe - a7 . , al - ag £ a6 an gon al r ntorts interested setvies end soo Fishing. Shot ae Golf pe 
VATI be Ca an t et . - ~ ~ , = — dest ne Cooking esident owners, M and “~ in 210 
Ea = nee ee on y : ” a : e Mrs. F. 8S. Straw Tel.: Grasmere 76 SIDMOUTH VICTORIA HOTEI!I F r 
38H ro weit ; SS oe x ISLE OF ERISKA  HOTEI Connel, the sea. Open all the I ~ 
AL! Y. P H . 1 Or 1 Hotel-Pe t Le F ’ a Ar vil A del itful Mansion on it wn Breakfast in bed Telephone and 
> = : M - a pweee with road bridge to mainiand ion Radio by your bedsid A warn 
I att (PME LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS a os; coe cence. Eee Coens green. Gaete nae 
ot 1 i llus 3 ire {ron 4 smile 
. \ ; od . t 4 it a ira n shorter A. D. S. Bar Te Leda as 51 . : 
c Abhee Lonsies ~~ - a oo aa italian LEOMINSTER THE TALBOT HOTE! 
\ F . . ; 4 , _ e—? pine Tour ng. Britain t vear ? Don’t m 
: 2 2 | Little Place Mont Blanc and oe fog — 7 a te mee TORQUAY 
YWCA | i } I W 1 , ae a Conn . Ideal Proprietors M and Mrs. / GRAND mores 
I ; - Write B oo i t pers mens wel " YT) 1 and Por a STERLING 
" -— ———— LAMMIN TOURS, LTD Renee, Saeneee Tel.: Le ; 7 
67.1 ‘ Terrace, | ion, NWA MALVERN, Worcs MOl NT - pang O; 
B OAD MI Veie 4 Bos HOTEL. Fully licen ontt tir iss hotel. F " 
— AVIA , med ‘ with beautif lon fler Tenn I urd ( 
is possible on the Y noe ge BP me and comfort of a well-appointed home with ne, all free oanties . ; 
“ e amenitie taf t-cl s hote nade t » ¢ 7 F > 
| Hotel-Pian holiday programme | | Dalmatian Coast the personal supe “ye “A, ~-¥ BReneeathcacredialienaliaie ' ‘ 
t ‘ nee Cor e¢ , tal a a? atin . . 
Asoly | 1 . . tT y r Tel Malvern 1837 
| on . lon, W.1 
HOTEL-PLAN LTD. | HOTELS DEvoN., EDGE HOTEL, near | QTEW FOREST. ¢ I 
245 — St., conten, W.t | _ tt eS ee ee ae . atmoss : 
Py P G —_ i¢ I ely ndis the home I list } 
r $92 | A i ' ao S| fas ! H rical and centrall nterest = a 
- — i Pern ~ hea lating back to 1234 attractive ler B } 
AA, R.AC., Tel: 71. | ™ batt m. 60 | Golf.—Ea 1H Nr. ( _ 
TT HM “ ests beach 4 t ake Hamps.vire - 
“SEA CREST” (2nd. Reg.), | B* TH tor enery, Min-y- | §0°'s “Pully 1 pen 
Petit Port, Corbiere, table t B ire . + Ht o ~~ 4 ~~ ' , 1 ; aun P r m1 —y . yo ~ . "ge 
JERSEY, C.l. - " Cross 262 sic = Int ng Matt. Farm and gd e 
. : : . ARMOUTH — MARINI MANSION I viopy Private Ho 
v : : : : LFRACOMB The Belmon tel, . . 
, “ B oe ite ae ce [tits Hotei with a Big Feel. nec | UROPSHIRE HOTEL. 6182 ‘Phone. Pac- 
4 , Write a. ~ / all ~ & : ' ng entrance to Pa n&PpP nt 
- i for om it € f S cael — - entre 
' orevees vice. 4) to 7 gn for all attractions. h. & SI mate 
oe pee Connaught — Court res ROCKS H " t peel aypann dhol 
: : e Lote One re ounds ILE O Ss OTE St. Mawes, Corn- 1OU EVON. Slanton. 1 A . 
~- . - t ! perlative food. | wall. On water edge, facing South Ss nae Bante . R white e Hotel 
Ma I wee j Private baths, first-cla uisine, luxury Ss . 5 Bing Ba I mfort 
H A . 7 . ; we ine on . aC, ixury | I. S. bed Fa F duce I 
! and hea ball vedr ‘ Te 44 «ktail bar No warmer 01 i wre beautiful sntry holiday. Bi . re — and 
. ‘ . . ation f ood C ). GALWAY en—Rock G * Hon e. spot in England. Ideal for Winter Holi- | 315 a - . 7 . ” 
i . e la r ntry H . - entre - a rr residence Reduced “wi nter Terms IP ANKET 1 
ve m.. route Rer ' re . 5 - . *hone: St. Mawes 326 NKERTON-ON-SEA Ker r 
TERM ; : u A ed is h. & c tel . - : ways 
e “ E : Aeria : . : . Ph eo Tue So oMeRVILIE Hoter, St na ltaeg A ng . ; ‘ 
‘ORNISH CLIFFS I y Mevacissey Aubin Tourism Ist " a 
CC"; ~ H Ters « a efere, | R-A.C. Pully licensed. Dan i lounse Bet 
lent is t ” re mn y restrictions . passpx rte ‘ 7 : Book 
} Ta 1 Period ’ n request el.: St ubin 603 T Whit : 
You Con Still \ 19.4 : E f M &* M Micnen. (15 43 
i a . ' iKS MICHELL 1 > EN \ ~ 2 ¢ 
| Enjoy Our IN 2-day Austria, 4 — AA. & RAC. Appd kK’ nae ik “ gwen oF ar = ggg Ag 
, ‘ Mie 1 | ou ad, § 5, near arls tior r r t 
| \ oO mit | ‘ rt om le ar ’ = - . aE er 
| LUXURY f Domites and Consist “Const peviect im spring. | Reom'igs ved, hight, bother meals ay > 
| coacn § erie ON Gas SS Se SiS ims, Dersonal service. | WrewrNOR, 1. of W., for su - 
t IS 12-day French Tinta Sirite witl tche: ~- AND'S END Sennen Cove Horer \ View Private_ Hors 1 food all 
TOURS IN p.w nie S| 44 Licensed; accor iates 80; sandy cove ny 4 to 7) ens. Bkes. and infor- 
N Switzerland 54Gns ‘ 1 es now till } safe bathing insurpassed sea and London—¢ Ba - t 
with the reduced'S |. ain 1 : \ e | rugged coastal scenery. Ex elient. cuisine AMBassador 4180 afte 
Travel Allowance < '4-00y Switzerland N. =e May and June 321 WV PST SUSSEX. A : 
: : s | pe ja 5S ; Ss \RING WORTH nr 
WT ee x ae ‘ . | TT sTT rrington D nd 7 
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